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out intellectual ostentation and 
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ical legislative cure-alls. He 
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ative intellectual baggage. 
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“*The Old Freedom is a splendid 


touchstone for the sincerity of several 
classes of men: we should like to know 
what the leaders of labor, the represen- 
tative employers, and the advocates of 
the progressive socialization of in- 
dustry think of this book. It will 
greatly simplify their thinking—if 
only they sincerely want their prob- 
lem solved. If they want to temp- 
orize, they will find nothing but dis- 
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up before them the utter failure of 
every such attempt in England.” 
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not more than 44 hours a week. 


A Court of Industry 


By William Marion Reedy 


ELL—we have stalled off the miners’ 
WwW strike by means of a Federal court in- 
junction and the judicial order for 
annulment of the strike call. The mine- 
workers’ union and in fact all the unions sub- 
mit with a fair grace that makes us wonder 
where is all that Bolshevism that was going to 
blow our government and society to smither- 
eens. We are short on coal in the first slight 
pinch of winter, and are again on rations of 
the stored sunlight, but we hope the mines 
will soon be working again under some ar- 
rangement between the miners and the oper- 
ators. It is not likely though that the mine 
workers and the mine owners will get together 
Without some interposition of governmental 
agencies. There may be another industrial 
conference called by the President. If so, it 
is to be hoped that the gathering will be so 
composed that there will be some hope of 
accomodation between extremists on the 
labor question. Especially we trust there will 
be no separation of the conference into 
groups, with group-voting. ! 
Public opinion seems to be agreed that in 
the case of the steel strike Judge Gary was 
as much in the wrong, in refusing to arbitrate 
with the trades unions, as W. Z. Foster was 
in writing an extreme syndicalist book, fif- 
teen years before the steel strike came off. I 
should say that public opinion, too, approving 
the stoppage of the coal strike, would like to 
know why it is that the war is not over so 
far as the miners are concerned, while it has 
been over so far as the operators are con- 
cerned, for some months. War restrictions 
on coal prices were declared off long ago, 
but war restrictions are still on the miners 
who are told that their strike violated their 
wage-and-hours contract for the duration of 
the war. The duration of the war is fish for 
the workers and flesh for the owners. More- 
over the President himself thought and said 
that the war was over for the benefit of the 
brewers and distillers and therefore war pro- 
hibition should cease. If the war is over for 
the ze barons, why not for the miners? A 
dry congress overrode the President on the 
war-time prohibition veto, and most of us 
resent that action. We are somewhat bluffed 
by the blast of authoritarian denunciation of 
the miners’ strike, but still some few of us 
at least want to know why the war is over 
for the miners but not for the operators. Coal 
costs to the consumer can go up, but not 
wages for the miners. The miners’ wage 
stands at its war rate but coal has gone up 
two-and-a-half times the war price. Has any 
ene observed any injunction against the oper- 
ators? Not so as you can notice it. 


The public has learned something also about 
the miners’ demand for a short week. It has 
learned that it was fooled as to this. The 
miners demanded a week’s work of more 
rather than less hours. They did not demand 
What they 
asked was at least that many hours a week. 
They did this because the way mining is car- 
ried on now there is no adequate provision 





in any sense disloyal. 


of coal storage. There are not enough cars 
to carry away coal as fast as the workers can 
knock it down. When so much has been 
“shot” the miners have to stop work until 
the stuff can be carried away. Loosely trans- 
lated the miners’ short-hour demand amounted 
to no more than they should be assured of a 
little more than fifteen full days’ work and 
pay every month, 

The big daily papers—mostly owned by 
millionaires—touched upon neither of these 
points; with one exception. The Post-Dis- 
patch, of this city, made clear both these 
points in favor of the miners. 

Any fair-minded person, considering the 
double-faced interpretation of the war dura- 
tion contract, and the truth about the demand 
as to work hours per week, must be puzzled to 
find in the miners’ demands that Bolshevism 
which no great daily could leave out of its 
fulminant editorials on the strike. This, be 
it said, without at all approving the policy of 
freezing out the whole population in order 
to bring the operators to terms. The operators 
were and are far from having all the justice 
on their side, and when their apologists as- 
persed the Americanism of the striking min- 
ers, the operators were discovered to have 
sought just that class of foreign workmen 
denounced as alien anarchists, even as Judge 
Gary openly advertised for men from the 
Balkans to work in the steel mills. The public 
is being largely bunkoed on this propaganda 
against Bolshevism. It’s “good stuff” to use 
against strikers with “the Alameda citizen” 
and all the better because in the next presi- 
dential campaign both parties will chiefly 
thunder against Bolshevism because there’s 
nobody for it. . 


I. don’t know how much Bolshevism there 
may have been discovered in those raids in 
various cities, large and small, last week. 
The ‘dispatches give no clear proof of plots 
to overthrow the government. They are sen- 
satfonal assertions utterly undocumented. 
There probably was a movement for a dem- 
onstration in New York that would demand 
the recall of our troops from Siberia. That 
is not Bolshevism, or Socialism or Anarchism. 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, pro- 
posed a resolution in the Senate to withdraw 
our troops from Russia. That was not either 
treason or sedition in the Senate: how could 
it bé either in Rutger’s square, New York? 
I don’t see this movement as Bolshevistic or - 
By what authority are 
our soldiers making war on Russia? When 
did the United States Congress declare war 
on ‘Russia? No other authority exists for a 
declaration of war in this country. For the 
matter of that, neither Great Britain, France, 
Italy or Japan, our associates in the war, has 
declared war upon Russia. There is no recog- 
nizéd Russia against which war can be de- 
clared. We are making war on the Russian 
people, who according to the last entry on the 
record of our relaticns with that nation, were 
our allies. “I am going to stand by Russia,” 
said President Wilson in New York, and 
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brought down the house, and Russia was then 
in revolution. The Russians have set up their 


own government or governments, as*we set up ~ 


ours, and we are battering down their 
constructicns. It isn’t Russian Bolshev- 
ism alone that opposes our unauthorized 
war upon Russia, but all Russian fac- 
tions except the one most _ strongly 
tainted with Czarism. Therefore this timely 
exposure and exploitation of Bolshevist plots 
to destroy this government seems too well 
calculated for psychological effect upon the 
strike situation. Its object seems to be to 
get up a little bit of panic for moral effect 
at this time. Moreover it does not, even 
granting the worst the sensationalists pro- 
claim, relate Bolshevism to any extent with 
trades unionism. There has been no violence 
done either by steel strikers or mine strikers. 
Clear headed people will consider the strike 
situation without regard to the raids on the 
reds, real or alleged. I suspect some govern- 
ment agencies right now of trying to suggest 
hatred now, as instructors of the students’ 
training corps were told to do, without appear- 
ing to do so, against our foreign enemies. 


We may think that Union Labor has become 
“too gay” under high pay, flown with insolence 
through success in compelling recognition not 
only from employers but from congress, but 
we must admit that there is no Bolshevism 
in it. It takes its bitter medicine from a 
bogus Industrial Conference. It obeys the 
Federal injunction. It is not revolutionary. 
Indeed, to believe its leaders, Union Labor 
is even more afraid of anything that looks 
like revolutionism, than is the capitalist. You 
find this fear in “most every utterance of 
men like Samuel Gompers and John Fitz- 
patrick, and the miners’ president Lewis says 
“Anti-Americanism—why look at the number 
of miners who fought in our forces in the 
war.” Bolshevism is a bogy—a “raw-head- 
and-bleody-bones,” as far as the big strikes 
are concerned. The unionists are striking 
against their employers, not against the gov- 
ernment, and when the government says they 
shall not strike they submit in the hope that 
government will mediate between them and 
their employers. 


But the halting of the miners’ strike does 
not settle the labor question. That persists. 
The miners may go back to work, and the 
steel workers too. Further strikes of work- 
ers on the railroads may be indefinitely post- 
poned. The workers’ grievances remain. To 
the government the workers look for the set- 
ting up of some machinery to redress those 
grievances through arbitration. The alterna- 
tive to arbitration is continued industrial war. 
Judge Gary, representing intrenched and pre- 
pared capitalism, and anxious for a fight to a 
finish, repudiates arbitration other than that 
with workers in his mills whose jobs he con- 
trols, cutting their lines of communication 
with their fellows. The Federal injunction 
is not to be tolerated as sustaining such ir- 
reconcilability upon the part of employers. 
Injunction that blocks arbitration is intoler- 
able, for it means judgment without a hear- 
ing and punishment without trial. Orily as 
the miners’ strike comes under a war-time act, 
is the injunction reluctantly acceptable as a 
remedy, so called. There must be a method 
of reason substituted for the injunction meth- 
od of force in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

The Attorney General says the injunction 
does not involve the right to strike—a hair- 
line quibble—but that it is designed to prevent 
the breaking of a law. But the law in ques- 


tion was not passed for any such purpose as 


that to which it is applied. President Gom- 
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pers and Secretary Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor, in their statement pub- 
lished tast Monday niorning, make this plain. 
They state the truth as we all remember it 
from the time when the law was pending in 
congress. The paragraph following here is 
absolutely incontrovertible : 

“Both the restraining order and the injunction, in 
so far as its prohibitory features are concerned, are 
predicated upon the Lever act, a law enacted by 
Congress for the purpose of preventing speculation 
and profiteering in the food and fuel supplies of the 
country, There never was in the minds of the Con- 
gress in enacting that law or in the mind of the 
President when he signed it, that the Lever act 
would be applied to workers in cases of strikes or 
lockouts. -The Food Controller, Mr. Hoover, spe- 
cifically so stated. Members of the committee hav- 
ing the bill in charge have in writing declared that 
it was not in the minds of the committee, and the 
then Attorney Genetal, Mr. Gregory, gave assurance 
that the government would not apply that law to the 
workers’ efforts to obtain improved working condi- 
tions. Every assurance from the highest authority 
of our government was given that the law would not 
be so applied.” 

A law passed for one purpose and applied 
to another purpose is a law basely misused. 
This juggling with law is not calculated to 
breed respect for law in general. It was right 
enough to stop speculation and profiteering, 
but that is a different thing from blocking 
the instrumentalities by which the conditions 
of labor are improved. And the injunction 
assumes a violation of law before it occurs 
and would punish for contempt of court men 


‘not found guilty of offense after a trial. The 


right to strike is abrogated, and this is done 
when there is no provision of law under which 
issues in dispute between employers and work- 
ers can be settled. The trades unionists are 
as good lawyers as the attorney general, but 
he has force to back up his law, and they are 
prevented from using their right to quit work 


-in order to get their rightful wage and hours. 


Is anything being done to provide the much 
desired method of reason for adjusting in- 
dustrial disturbances? Nothing definite. The 
President is supposed to be extemporizing 
something for the occasion—probably another 
Industrial Conference. His iliness prevented 
his giving the key word to the former con- 
ference that fizzled. That conference was 
called to consider industrial conditions gen- 
erally. It refused to consider the steel strike. 
The next conference must reverse the process : 
it must proceed from particulars to general- 
ities. It must deal with all strikes in being 
and all strikes in suspensicn and all strikes 
so far only threatened: It must act on these 
facts and from such action formulate:a theory 
and method of dealing with labor disturbances 
in general. And it must proceed upon the 
principle that Labor and Capital will have to 
submit to adjudication of their differences by 
legal processes, that they shall no more be 
permitted to carry on a war within the body 
politic than,Mrs. Casey and Mrs. Schmidt 
are permitted to disturb the peace of a whole 
city block by carrying on a private war over 
some clothes-line quarrel. The conference 
must make arbitration the first thing upon its 
program. ‘Then there must be provision for 
enforcing the verdict of the arbitrament. Here 
Mr. Samuel Gompers will say that Union 
Labor will not stand for compulsory arbi- 
tration, but that’s Garyism in another guise. 
That society should exercise no compulsion 
on its members for the preservation of its own 
peace is the cardinal doctrine of anarchism. 
Tt comes with more consistency from Emma 
Goldman than from Samuel Gompers. The 
conference cannot uphold that principle. The 
conference can and should favor collective 
bargaining, and it should favor that form of 





bargaining in which certain representatives of 
the workérs shall be out of the power of the 
employer—with representatives of the union 
outside of the shops wherein the trouble 
breeds. After that what shall we say? Is 
it to be the admission of the workers to a 





share in the management of the industries ‘ 


in which they are engaged, with access to the 
books to determine what shall be the workers’ 
share in profits as those profits may rise or 
fall with changing conditions? The President 
of the United States favored that some months 
ago, as the democratization of industry, but 
we have heard no more from him on the 
subject since Glenn Plumb, taking him at his 
word, formulated his “plan” for such democ- 
ratization of the country’s railroad industry. 
It was not mentioned by the President’s rep- 
resentative, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, in the ad- 
dress with which he opened the conference 
proceedings. For all the country knows, this 
democratization of industry may be a fifteenth 
“point,” lost in the shuffle of events that had 
to be met by action rather than with phrases. 
The conference however is for the time being 
an agency extraneous to organized govern- 
ment. It can only recommend the establish- 
ment by enactment consistent with the consti- 
tution, of some such agency, for dealing with 
industrial disputes. There are many sugges- 
tions of such an agency and.one in particular 
I note is being advocated in the publications 
of the Newspaper Enterprise Association of 
Cleveland, serving “more than 335 publica- 
tions having a circulation of four and one- 
half million.” Such publicity will probably 


bring the proposal to the attention of con- 


gress. The plan is as follows: 

“Establish a court of industry. 

“Permit every industrial dispute of magnitude to 
be taken to it for adjustment. 

“Have a decision rendered, and, most important. 
of all, make it possible for either party, dissatisfied 
by the award, to take the case direct to the people 
for a vote. 

“Now to get. down to details: 

“Suppose the court to consist of seven men, one 
named by the president of the United States, one 
each by Senate and House, and four elected by the 
people, just as the people elect the president. 

“The tribunal would consider only cases affecting 
the whole people. Railroad strikes and disputes 
would be under the court’s jurisdiction. Disputes 
between coal miners and the operators would be 
under its jurisdiction. Possibly, too, all disputes in 
the steel and the meat packing industries would 
come in the same class. But this would be a mat- 
ter for the court itself to decide. 

“At no stage of the proceedings would there be 
any attempt to prevent workmen from striking or 
to prevent employers from closing their plants. 

“The only compulsion finally would be the com- 
pulsion of concentrated public opinion. 

“Now assuming the Court of Industry has been 
named and the rules of procedure have been formu- 
lated. Let’s take a concrete case and see how it 
would work out. Suppose there was a dispute in a 
great basic industry, the men demanding 50 per cent 
increase in their wages and the employers offering 
10 per cent. They are at a deadlock. They are not 
compelled to take their case to the Court of Indus- 
try, but either side or both may do so if desired. 
Let us suppose that the men file their complaint 
before the court. The court, clothed with the power, 


_.summons the employers to appear. If they refuse, 


they ‘would be in the position of defying public 
opinion. They would array against them the mass 
of the people of the country who would then side 
with the workers. 

“If the employers took the case to the court and 
the men, before the hearing, went on strike, they 
in turn would be in the position of defying public 
opinion. 

“The chances are that neither side would ignore 
the court, because neither side would want it said 
that it had such a bad case that it feared a public 
hearing. 
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“Once a trial was arranged before the court, the 
whole plan would be to speed things up so as to 
avoid the long delay that attends important litiga- 
tion in our ordinary tribunals. After the court had 
heard all the witnesses, it would render a decision 
at once. 


“In the case cited, the court might hold that the 
50 per cent increase demanded by the men was too 
much and the 10 per cent offered by the employers 
was too little. It might decide that a 25 per cent 
increase would be fair to both sides. If both sides 
accepted this, the entire dispute would be settled. 

“But suppose either side were dissatisfied. Then 
it would have an appeal tu the whole American vot- 
ing public through a nation-wide referendum. 

“The decision made by the referendum would not 
be compulsory upon either side, but the chances are 
that no one would ever ignore or defy it. 

“Take the coal mine dispute. The opposing sides 
would know that the public had formally pronounced 
judgment. Furthermore, such a_ verdict would 
strengthen the arms of the government to take such 
steps as it. deemed wise. Congress would feel free 
to pass such legislation as was needed, because it 
would know, through the referendum, that it had the 
mass of the American public in back of it. 

“But the biggest benefit would be that it would 
largely do away with strikes brought on by a hand- 
ful of operators on the one hand or a small per- 
centage of the American people on the other. It 
would do away with industrial wars which not only 
injure the parties to the dispute, but the rest of the 
100,000,000 Americans as well. 

“The plan is adaptable to sectional, state and city 
needs.” ; 

This let us call the Scripps plan. There’s 
a lot of machinery about it—appointments, 
confirmations of course, elections and appeals 
to the referendum. All this would be ex- 
pensive, but what expense would not be cheap 
if it would do away with the strike method 
of deciding disputes between employers and 
employes? The outstanding defect though 
is the failure to settle disputes so they will 
stay settled. I don’t understand that arbitra- 
tion under the law has. done away with strikes 
in New Zealand. Strikers have not accepted 
decisions when réndered, nor have employers. 
The appeal to the people probably looks bet- 
ter than it really is. I have much faith in 
the people, but how would a labor case be 
argued out before the people. What a storm 
of passion might be aroused! What play there 
would be for all the arts of poisuning thinking 
through propaganda! It is not hard to imag- 
ine at least a referendum going against the 
strikers and those strikers refusing to abide 
by the result. Thev might so strenuously 
refuse to abide by the result that. the military 
would have to be called out, and we should 
be back to coercion and compulsion again. 
The government would have to back up the 
result of the referendum, provided Congress, 
let us say, wasn’t split wide open on the issue 
and its leaders trying to put either the admin- 
istration or the opposition in a hole. Suppose 
that under the new dispensation a Judge Gary 
would take the stand that he had nothing to 
arbitrate. With no compulsion in the law, 
what could be done with or to him? “The 
chances are that no one would ever ignore the 
referendum decision or defy it,” but there 
are the chances, and besides some party to 
a strike could by refusing to submit to arbi- 
tration, keep the matter from going to a 
referendum. 

It’s easy, too, to speak of speeding up pro- 
ceedings. What’s our glorious constitution 
for, if not to provide ways of holding up any 
speeders in such litigation? And there are 
few men who do not know that in certain 
issues a majority vote of the people on one side 
or the other is not binding on the consciences 
of the losers. Congress might or might not 
accept such a decision as binding; it might or 
might not pass legislation to deal with the 
situation. 
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Saying this is not to condemn the Scripps 
plan. All I say is that the Scripps plan is not 
a sure shot remedy. No mere mechanism 
ever will be such. 

The cure for strikes to be effective must be 
more radical than the setting up of courts or 
commissions. It must drive at the root of the 
trouble, at the thing in our social system 
that operates steadily, inevitably to make some 
few men the masters of the jobs and a very 
great many dependent upon those few. Make 
things over so that there will be such oppor- 
tunity for labor as to make the scarcity of 
workers great enough for them to establish 
their own pay. Make the earth an open shop 
which neither the: bosses nor the unions can 
turn into a closed shop. This is the only 
possible democratization of industry that will 
work out. The free worker on free land 
with no penalty uvon his productiveness, 
whether of head or hand, won’t have to strike 
to get his rights. He will be a true partner 
in productive enterprise and powerful enough 
to get all that is coming to him of his product, 
No one should have more. The free play of 
tight, natural economic law would give to 
everyone the full measure of what he earns 
by service. No need to worry about the myth- 
ical “wage fund.” No dollar exists until some 
one has worked fur and produced it. With 
all men free to work, untaxed by state or 
landowner for the privilege of working, the 
wage fund would be provided. 

Until such a condition comes into being we 
may need stop-gaps and improvised expedi- 
ents for mitigating the savageries of social 
warfare, and the Scripps plan may do as well 
as any other I have ever heard of, but in the 
end the interest that contrives always to be 
the master of the jobs will “get” the Court 
of Industry, or whatever it may be called. So 
long as there are more jobless men than man- 
less jobs we shall have the social economic 
war and unionists and “scabs” fighting each 
other for the jobs while the engrossers and 
forestallers of opportunity press all workers 
back to the margin of subsistence. 

This is the condition the new Industrial 
Conference, which, it is said, will be called, 
should carefully consider, and Congress and 
the states should act upon. The cure is free 
labor upon a free earth. 


sofoofe 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
; Thanksgiving 
| ET us give thanks! I’m not going to 


argue with you as to any apparent . 


paucity of things to be thankful for, as 
against a plenitude of things that move some 
folks to be quite otherwise. This old world 
has come triumphantly through worse times 
than these, and besides, some of us are only 
suffering now from the reaction of an over- 
stimulated idealism during the war. If we 
didn’t come out of the scrap with all we 
thought we went in for, it is probable that the 
near future will show that we have gained 
more than we now think. If things are not 
going your way, remember that there are 
others, and things may be going my way. We 
are both to be considered, you know, and the 
best we can get out of human effort is a com- 
promise, and never your absolute good, or 
mine. Considering the inevitability of con- 
flict of opinion as to what is best for the 
world, we should be grateful that we are 
getting along as well as we are, that we are 
engaged only in a hot debate and not in a 
riot. No need to get into a panic over the 
bruited revolution. Nothing is served as hot 
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as it is cooked and the revolution will prob- 
ably work out into changes that we shall be 
ready for by the time they come. We should 
be thankful that the world’s “brain storm” is 
not going to leave us all permanently “bug- 
house,” and all that’s the matter with us now 
is that none of us is merely taking anybody’s 
word for it that this or that or t’other is the 
thing that has to be done. In the turmoil 
caused by the endeavor of this crowd or that 
to come out on top it is pretty certain that the 
result will be an arrangement in which all 
elements will be nearer on a level. The pluto- 
crat will be pulled down and the proletariat 
lifted up, and we'll all be happier when we get 
back to our own affairs and increase produc- 
tion instead of worrying over the plight of 
the universe. We shall survive the strikes, 
the hamstringing of the treaty, the high cost of 
living and all the rest of it. And think of all 
we shall have learned when we come out of 
our present troubles. Surely we shall apply 
that knowledge to our betterment. It is good 
to be alive and to see the new age coming into 
being. We still have the glory of the earth 
and the transfiguring influence of love and 
the comfort of friends and the great boon of 
that sense of humor that enables us to stand 
outside ourselves and look at ourselves as we 
go by. There is much to be thankful for, and 
chiefly that we are all surrounded by people 
who at the very worst are not so much worse 
than we are ourselves, all doing their best to 
be just as fair and decent and kind as they 
can be. Let us be thankful! 


he 


The Two Terrors 


SENSATIONALISM is making the most of the 
discoveries of government agents that there 
existed a plot for the overthrow of this gov- 
ernment. We are told of the capture of some- 
thing like four hundred of the plotters in 
various parts of the country. There are to be 
deportations of some of the conspirators. 
Samples of revolutionary literature are re- 
printed, but ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred Americans think that such appeals 
are the fantasticality of political insanity. 


The newspapers would have us believe that 
we are in imminent danger of the inaugura- 
tion of a Red Terror, but the terrorists re- 
veal to us a small number of puny per- 
sons who, so far as discovered, have no fol- 
lowing worth speaking of. Most of the people 
arrested have not been considered by the po- 
lice as important enough to be detained. The 
overwhelming majority of the people from 
whom the revolution is expected to come are 
indignant at any suggestion that they sympa- 
thize with violence. The strongest protest 
against Bolshevism comes from the workers. 
The organized workers of the country cannot 
be swung in great numbers for even so mod- 
erate a proposal as the Plumb plan for rail- 
road control. The official voice of union labor 
does not even support the proposition for in- 
dustrial democracy. The workers of the 
United States in overwhelming majority do 
not want to change the government: they want 
to change public opinion. It is only people 


who live by the sensational morning or eve- — 


ning paper headline, and some government 
officials anxious to attain celebrity or noto- 
riety, who can see the Red Terror of Petro- 
grad set up in our great cities. It is chiefly 
among “intellectuals” that there is talk of the 
coming Soviet, and American trades unionism 
distrusts the “intellectuals.” It is the “intel- 


lectuals” who have been making war on the . 


conservatism, the mental “ossification” .of 
Gompers. Revolution! . Piffle! Note the 
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miners’ strike called off on a mere order of 
court. 

The government raids would appear to 
have gathered in about all the revolutionists 
there are. But the raiding habit once begun 
has a tendency to persist and we read daily 
of this or that swoop upon some little cenacle 
of extremist doctrinaires, and the suppres- 
sion of papers that do not circulate a great 
gross of copies per issue. This rage for raid- 
ing is become a Terror in itself. It sup- 
presses public assemblages, it denies free 
speech, it denies the liberty of printing. It 
has squelched half a hundred little news- 
papers of extreme views, and while it is doing 
this, trades unionism in New York City has 
prevented the publication of the greater radi- 
cal press—the press that sneers at Gompers 
and calls for labor’s taking advanced ground 
with the intellectuals. The espionage acts 
passed as war measures are working over- 
time. And all this terrorist machinery is 
working chiefly against people who are at a 
grievous disadvantage for defense in their 
being foreigners unacquainted with our lan- 
gauge. ‘ 

The White Terror is as bad as the Red 
Terror,—worse in fact, because it is more 
real. The latter is, when all is said, largely 
imaginary. The former is actual suppression 
of opinion by force. It is not truly a punish- 
ment of revolutionary action. It seems to me 
that this is distinctly in violation of the Ameri- 
can principle of government by discussion and 
a thing that all persons who believe in free- 
dom of thought should oppose with all their 
might. 

On Monday last the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the conviction, under 
the espionage act in New York, of four men 
and a woman who printed pamphlets, criticiz- 
ing this government’s action in sending troops 
to Russia and urging munition workers to 
strike. The pamphlets were thrown from 
roofs in the lower east side section in New 
York City. Now there is ground for criticiz- 
ing our sending of troops against Russia be- 
cause this country has never declared war 
against Russia. In the midst of war it was 
unlawful for munition workers to strike, but 
the printing of the circulars certainly was not 
so indisputably unlawful as to deter Supreme 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis from filing an 
opinion dissenting from the decision sustain- 
ing the conviction. 

In the dissenting opinion, Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis said the defendants had as much 
right to publish the leaflets as the govern- 
ment has to publish the Federal Constitution. 
The principles of free speech, said Justice 
Holmes, who wrote the opinion, are the same 
in war time as in peace, and Congress cannot 
forbid all attempts to change the mind of the 
country. The same justices dissented in the 
case of two members of the Lithuanian So- 
cialist Federation’ convicted of printing 
articles in a Pennsylvania paper. 

“The principles of free speech are the same 
in war time as in peace and Congress cannot 
forbid all attempts to change the mind of the 
country.” That is the doctrine of the Fathers. 
How can government be responsive to the 
popular will if it be a crime to try to change 
the country’s mind. The government is 
not the last perfect word. Anything 
said in proposal of any governmental 
action different from what has been may 
be construed as a crime. The espionage acts 
can be used to throttle anyone who suggests 
a governmental innovation, and this is all the 
easier if public feeling can be played upon by 
pcruring any innovationist as a revolutionary. 

e organic law is not changed by the mere 
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fact of the uprising of war passion. The 
rights of the people are not to be abolished in 
order to win a war. A righteous war is not 
bettered by the denial of fundamental rights. 
The right way with dissenters is not to club 
them or jail them into submission. The way 
to correct wrong opinion is by opposing to it 
the truth. Justices Holmes and Brandeis hold 
out against the Terror that would justify it- 
self by saying it is necessary to stop another 
Terror, 


If we suppress all dissent we shall turn 
over the government to those conformists who 
will capture the government and pervert it to 
their own purposes under cover of their con- 
formity. The safety of the republic is free- 
dom of speech for dissenters. There is no 
Terror worse than that which shackles the 
mind by suppressing opinion. And as a 
fomenter of revolution there is nothing more 
effective than the strangling of free speech. 
The dissenting opinion of Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis is the truth as to the vital prin- 
ciples of American democracy, even though it 
may not be the “law.” 

siete 


As the League Fight Closes 


In the Senate the end of the long wrangle 
over the peace treaty draws near. All amend- 
ments have been rejected, but it is certain that 
there will be adopted certain reservations. It 
is a question whether the reservations to be 
adopted will be accepted by President Wilson. 
If not, he can withdraw the treaty and it 
fails, for it is he and not the Senate, that 
finally has the power to ratify. Article X is 
the crucial point. The President says the 
proposed reservation thereto will “cut the 
heart out of the treaty.” For my part 
I do not see why a reservation pro- 
viding that this country shall assume 
no obligation to use its naval or mili- 
tary forces to preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence of all members of the 
League of Nations, except on express author- 
ization of Congress in every specific case, 
should destroy the League. It is a fact that 
only Congress can declare war. There is no 
getting away from that fact. What harm, 
then, in stating the fact in a reservation? The 
reservation simply says that our representa- 
tive in the Supreme Council of the League 
shall not commit us to war. Why should he, 
if under our constitution be cannot do so? 
The reservation simply puts the power to de- 
clare war, back where it belongs, closer to 
the people. The President cannot see it that 
way. I do not follow the subtleties of his 
mind in reaching that position. I do not see 
how the other nations, party to the pact, could 
object to such a reservation. Writing on 
Tuesday, it seems the reservation will be 
adopted. Suppose it is adopted, would it not be 
just as well for us to find out whether it will 
be rejected by the other signatories before we 
give up hope of the League? Those other 
nations know we have a constitutional gov- 
ernment and cannot act beyond the constitu- 
tion. So with other reservations. How. do 
we know, until they say so, that other pro- 
posed reservations will not be accepted? We 
have heard nothing from the governments of 
those nations on the subject. As I read most 
of the proposed reservations they only say 
over again what the President says is in the 
treaty and it seems not unlikely that the other 
nations will so accept them. This may not be 
true of all of them. If, as seems probable, 
the Republicans and some few dissentient 
Democrats adopt the reservations, it does not 
seem to be high wisdom for the administra- 


tion Democrats to propose to defeat the treaty 
outright and altogether. I think the treaty 
should be ratified, unamended, or amended in 
conformity with the general and specific re- 
quirements of our constitution. It should not 
be defeated. It should be tried out and im- 
proved, as need for improvement may be 
shown in its operation. It is worth trying, 
as the only thing proposed to make war im- 
probable if not impossible. I do not see that 
the President is the only person who shall say 
what the League shall be. It may have been 
well to fight all reservations in order to pre- 
vent amendments or reservations that might 
have been worse than any proposed, and it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that some 
of the reservations the President, in-the heat 
of the fight, declared utterly unacceptable, 
may in cooler blood be found to be not so 
unacceptable. The League as the President 
got it from the Paris conference was not 
exactly what he wanted, and there is no abso- 
lute certainty that he will be unable to accept 
from his own countrymen somewhat less than 
his full desire for their acceptance of what he 
had perforce to accept from the elder states- 
men of the Allies. The question of ratifica- 
tion may be decided by the end of this week. 
I have said all along that the rejection of the 
treaty by the Republicans would be a sin 
against the hope of the world. The adminis- 
tration, senators should beware of defeating 
the treaty, and the President himself may 
cancel much of his good fame if he holds out 
to a finality for a treaty as he wants it, or no 
treaty at all. A treaty with reservations may 
detract something from his personal power 
and prestige, but he may well consent to a 
sacrifice of both, in view of the fact that it 
is a sacrifice to a co-ordinate branch of the 
government of which he is a part and to an 
American opinion that may be at least as good 
as that of the foreign statesmen who won 
mighty concessions from him at Paris. The 
world desires a League of Nations, and Presi- 
dent Wilson is not the man who should too 
readily defeat that desire, 


it 


Pins for Wings 


By Emanuel Morgan 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
BEARDED child by the world-old sea, 
Anais a temple 
Of pebbles and a phallus. 
+ 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
Puck 
At an autopsy. 
te 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 
A typewriter 
Surprising you in the dark. 
+ 
LOUIS UNTERMYER 
David 
Pelting Goliath 
With urbanity. 


+ 
JOHN MASEFIELD 
Tears 
In the heart of a gallant ship. 


+ 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

Carbolic acid 
In love. 

+ 

RUDYARD KIPLING 
Pan 
Stoking an empire. 
(To be Continued.) 
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“Aux Artistes N’Ont Pas Brille” 


By Edward H. Smith 


fancy of a temple to the unarrived, the mis- 

understood, the neglected; a shrine—“aux arti- 
stes n’ont pas brille, aux amants qui wont pas aime, 
a cette elite infinie que, ne visiterent jamais Pocca- 
sion, le bonheur ou la gloire.”* An academy of 
the failures. 


Se, BEUVE liked to play with the sage 


The Parisian caseur came to my mind one evening 
not long ago when a crowd of us got together to talk 
about the plight of the man of genius. A society 
was projected in behalf of art. The puritan gar- 
rotters were to be resisted, a place made in Ameri- 
can life for the artist. There was much talk of the 
thwarted talent—much talk and nothing more, I as- 
sure you. 


At one of the rare pauses in this unhappy and 
bootless chatter, a young man bobbed up truculently 
at my side. “There is no such thing as a neglected 
genius,” he said contentiously. “No good play or 
novel or short story fails to get production or pub- 
lication sooner or later. No good painter remains 
obscure. I repeat, there are no unrecognized 
geniuses. There are no unappreciated works of art.” 

This man is editor of one of the most pretentious 
magazines in the country, a publication which boasts, 
at least, a superior and intelligent point of view. At 
the same time he is a critic by profession and one 
whom many people rank with the leaders in his line. 
And here was a digest of his opinion. 

A few days later I found a man named Kramer 
in the garret of an*old house in that outpost settle- 
ment.of the New York middle-class, the. Bronx. 
About him poverty and beauty, achievement and 
neglect. In his bare attic, piled and stored away 
were paintings representing the work and wonder of 
his life, and paintings of rare and subtle loveliness 
they proved to be. In the center of the floor stood 
the creator, leaning against his empty easel, taken 
aback at visitors, uncertain what to make of atten- 
tion—a strange and inscrutable man, aging, ascetic, 
white-haired, a pathetic fusion of disappointment 
and faith, a figure from that poignant book whose 
pages are the lives of disenchanted dreamers. 

This man and that pronunciamento of a few nights 
before. The mockery, the absurd brutality. 

I should have paid no attention had the circum- 
stances been a little altered. About nothing in the 
mad world is so much twaddle talked as about genius 
or art. Brash opinions fall from loose mouths 
everywhere. This one was quite of the type. One 
might as well have said that nothing is successful 
but success, an observation as profound. Had we 
been on Broadway among the play hawkers, on Fifth 
avenue among the picture vendors or in the factory 
of some commercial publisher, a smile of cynical 
recognition must have dismissed the essay. But 
here had been another sort of thing. Here were 
gathered three ‘or four writers of repute, several of 
the best known American painters, etchers and 
critics, one or two sculptors, a publisher, a dramatic 
producer, the editor and a few dilettante profes- 
sionals—one of those groups of liberal celebrities 
encountered often enough in New York. Yet even 
here, among men who had made their stenggles, 
won their advances and swallowed their defeats, was 
this stale and vicious platitude declared and affirmed. 
The best that can be said is that the dictum was 
assailed. Nevertheless, there it was, representative 
of the great body of American opinion, an affirma- 
tion of one of our bitterest. delusions. 


In every generation the disproof is visibly before 
our eyes—the Poes dying like pariahs, the Whitmans 


*To the artists, who have never shone, to the Snide who. 


_that infinite elite whom opportunity, 
ve never visited, 


a 
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have never - 


or 


regarded as buffoons, the Blakelocks consigned to 
the madhouse, the Chattertons, Mosens, Verlaines, 
Monticellis and Cezannes. Every day sees the repu- 
tations of men who were despised while they lived 
taking on purple and lustre to mock them in their 
wormy shrouds. Constantly the rank and value of 
men who were deemed splendid by their contem- 
poraries recede and blur into grotesques in the gelid 
mist of hurrying time. The dwarfs become gigantic 
and the giants wane into gnomes. The comedy of 
judgments—the satire of distance. 


The works of men who were lauded to fantastic 
heights, feted, decorated, inflated with the gassy 
mouthing of the critics, are thrown on the dung- 
heaps of the auction rooms, with not even a dealer 
to do them reverence. Meantime the starveling 
Blakelock commands prices that. would have turned 
his poor head faster than the defeat and want that 
undid him. And'the despised Monticelli becomes a 
prophet. And the unhappy Cezanne an apostle. The 
unrecognized geniuses that do not exist! 


In this illustrious and melancholy family, Kramer 
is at least a minor relation. I do not want to march 
him _with the most elect, lest the pace be too swift 
for him. No one is more certain than I that he lacks 
to date the force and flavor of the great painter. 
Whether he might not have had it with a little 
recognition and encouragement is another matter. 
We must take what we find in him. And that is a 
tender beauty, a masterly delicacy, a mystical lyric- 
ism quite beyond and foreign to American painters 
of any established school. His is a highly refined 
and personal art, an esthetic expression of a single 
artist’s soul, a revelation of self so rare in our 
painting that I know of nothing comparable. 
work, whatever: its ultimate rank, is a definite and 
striking contribution to American landscape. This 
is no solitary opinion of mine, but more on that 
score later. It is part of the story. 


Strangely enough I heard first of Kramer in a 
newspaper office, in that clearing house of all the 
vulgarity and conformity in the country, and much 
of the ideality. My informant is himself a painter 
gone to the seed of journalistic illustrating, one of 
those tender and obscure lovers of beauty, tempo- 
rarily or permanently set. among the sycophants, 
character assassins and photograph thieves of the 
newspaper foundries, like love in a bordello. He 
had known Kramer for many years and regarded 
him as “the finest landscape painter in the country. 
Nobody knows him, Never knew him to sell a pic- 
ture, but he’s a wonder. He’s got the goods.” 


Not long afterward I came upon a small land- 
scape from Kramer’s hand on the wall of a friend’s 
living room—a retiring, moody, evanescent thing, 
almost lost in the poor light. But what definite 


vagueness, what melancholy optimism, and what ex- ,, 


I sent Kramer word through an 
He told me his 


quisite technique. 
acquaintance and went to see him. 
story and showed me his pictures. 


Edward Adam Kramer was born in the lower west 
end of New York in 1866, the son of a merchant 
tailor and a simple mother who loved pictures and 
owned notie, who had a taste for beauty, and a life 
of dutiful wedlock. The boy was dreamy and im- 
practical, His father, who adored Schiller and could 
reel off whole pages of the German romantics, had 
discernment enough not to force his introspective 
son. When the boy developed a passion for draw- 
ing he was sent to a master. Later on the family 
scratched together the money that took him to Ber- 
lin, where he found the atmosphere a little too ener- 
getic and hard. Munich suited him better, with its 
gemiitlichkeit and its mystical experimentalism. 





‘Whatever it was he sought, the thing 


His 


“he brought all the religiosity, m 











Here he got his fundamentals from old Will 
Diez, that crony of our Chase. 












































































































A few years in Munich, and then Paris a 
Julian School of the turbulent nineties. Fi 
Paul Laurens and later Benjamin Constan 
ters. From the latter Kramer got his first 
direction. Constant found him trying to dra 
realistic manner then the exclusive pa 
French ateliers. He shook his head 
Then he chanced on some sketching in 
student was following his own instinct, 
was electrified. He forbade any furth 
Pointing out to the young man that his sz 
in depicting things as he saw them, m: 
fashion and the critics. Not everyone was 
realist. One could paint only what is in him 
everyone had eyes for haunting ugliness. 
beauty if one sees only beauty. Truth? P 
disposed of that. Here was the fundamen 
Kramer credo. ee 

He returned to America in 1895 or 6, di 
his student sprouts. He painted and she 
works to dealers and critics. They sm 
turned away. He persisted doggedly. 
gressed. Whenever he looked back at. 
effort he believed the critics justified. ; 
satisfied him, for he was in that turb 
morbid stage of experimentation and 


He must go on. He must find expres 
what was dimly in his painter’s heart. 1 
artists he did not realize that it was a 
matter of technique growth, but dimly 
Every creator has periods of inability to 
what he thinks or feels. He does not fil 
until later that the thing was imperfectly D 
hended, not clearly understood. He seldom 
hold of the truth that in art one is 
incapable of thinking what one is not eat 
depict. The artists ratiocinates through his r 
When he can arrive at full perception and 
ception of his thought he is also ready to 
sent it. Rounded understanding comes — 
blown artistry. Happy the man who has 
or the faith to stick to his last until : - 
out the perfect shoe. For with the 
ment comes the. revelation. 


For many years Kramer struggled 
ported by his father, who had some of 
determination, if not his metaphysical tru 
tried to sell pictures now and _ then. 
succeeded. Once or twice he was in de 
tried to turn to something else—to 
commercial illustrating. It was no go. 
utterly unfit for practical things. His 
were far too delicate and spiritual for 
terial use. Disappointment in one field drove 
back to the other. He returned to his brush, 


Finally the indulgent father descended th 
green portals. The artist was thrown 
resources of his brother, who had, thank He 
some practical gifts and succeeded to the pa 
business. But the income was small, # 
for vanities almost negligible. It was a cor 
struggle to get money for the mere vis 
the painter’s art, for colors and canvas. 
were Out of the question. The artist 1 
them in nature. ; 

Here two fortunate circumstances 
aid. His home was in the Bronx, then's 
with trees and unbuilded landscapes. 
thing, the elder Kramer had left his he 
summer house in the Adirondacks, — 
painter went every May and remained «1 
approach of winter. He lived and ¢ 
the trees, watching the first fires of 
ling up through the valleys, contemplatir 
flames of scarlet and ochre dying on the 
slopes. He saw the witchery and mys 
woods. He studied the magical subdu 
color in the forests, through a 
and the spiritlike dress of the branc 
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sweet faith of his makeup. He put his trees and 
his light on his canvases as he saw them, through 
a film of spiritual exaltation. At last he was get- 
ting what he thought and felt. 

Other men may object. Intellectually the whole 
> ereed of the artist is open to the most obvious 
atte But that has, as we are slowly finding out, 
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artist he was bringing out his pictures, setting them 
on the easel and nerd me narrowly for the 


By Philip Goodman 


“MMORTALITY: The stump that is relighted the 
- following morning. 
Sympot: An idea with its costume and make- 

on. 
pcic: A character actor in the farce, “Meta- 
lysics,” who portrays White, Black, Truth and 
Error with equal facility. 

Epucation: A course in the literature of Wall 
(2) That which enables one to know the 
(3) 
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of anything and the value of nothing. 
' ce in a frock coat. 

-Cuurcs : An institution that Credulity releases 
m taxation but which, in turn, taxes Credulity. 
Intettect: A stellar body from which the world 

ives light but not heat. 

| History: The program of Eternal Vaudeville. 

> Erernity: When the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
“finally becomes your property. 


“Soctattsm: Bread for all; for 


French pastry 
; » Directory : The Blue Book of Demos. 

“4 Saget In Philosophy, the assumption that be- 
ise the letters e-r-r-o-r are sequential the word 
s truth. 

> Diary: An assiduous private record intended only 
ior the eyes of the world. (2) A book written in 
first person, very singular. 
Ink: The blood of an Idea. 

: Bread, when baked by 
*Pollyana, ” 


enon: 


ad 


the author of 


cee eens 


A phychic eek dressed as a fireman. 
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ture in which were born England's heresies. 

% Keynote: George Moore’s observation of life. 
Rite: Gymnastics in a Gothic building. 

‘Even: The follies of 1918 B. C. 


A cosmic card-trick. (2) Robert 
(3) The apparent held too close to 


* Sratistics: The toys of Ananias. @) The build- 
blocks of Munchausen. 

Pacan: One who is sufficiently in advance éd: our 
les to accept a religion that is three thousand 


esi eee 


ARE, 


PANTOMINE: The Ye SESE most seitneaienttiy 
‘by the American Business Man. (2) The Sans- 
i ether. 


The sound of the swish of a Muse’s 





SMPTATION: The skirts of Life lifted above the 


found in dogs. 
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Grandmother's Ghost 


A Thanksgiving Fantasy q 
By Harry B. Kennon : E 


IKE many another Wall Street. Lochinvar who 
L has seized Fortune and ridden away with her, 

Tom Griffth—Thomas B. to numerous _in- 
vestors—had come out of the West; from a north- 
western hill farm, to be explicit. And like every 
other man whose parent root is of the soil, Tom 
Grifith had country yearnings, never so painful as 
when frost is on the pumpkin and corn in the shock. 
Indulgence of his longings had, somehow or other, 
been out of the question; November was Griffith's 
busy time. “But this year .’ Tom glanced over 
his eggs, toast. and bacon at the mail beside his wife’s 
plate. He scarcely expected Penelope down to break- 
fast. 

“Tf you please, sir-—— 

“What is it Tomlins ?” 

The man serving apparently pulled his stumbling 
reply from the chin he fingered. “Please, sir, I’m 
leaving on the twentieth.” 

A business principle that forbade his questioning 
the resignation of subordinates prompted Griffith into 
saying: “Got a better job, Tomlins?” 

“Marryin’ cook, sir; the twentieth. We've bunched 
our savings in a cafeteria, sir. There’s quite a few 
more mealers these days, sir.” 

“Well, I wish you and cook luck, Tomlins.” 

“Thank you, sir. On the twentieth, sir.” 

Griffith arose and picked up his wife’s letters, 
noticing, with a grin, one particular post-mark, as he 
carried them upstairs. He rapped gently on Pene- 
lope’s door. A very pretty, teary-eyed maid opened 
it. “Mrs. Griffith awake, Marie?” he inquired. 

“She’s having her coffee in bed, sir.” 

“So. ... Anything wrong, Marie?” 

“No, sir—only I’m leaving, and Mrs. Griffith——” 

“Got a better job, Marie?” 

“Ves sin” 

“Sure ?” 

“I’m saying so, sir.” 

“Wish you luck, Marie.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the girl, 
down the hall. 

“Wonder if her better job’s getting married, too,” 
thought Griffith, as he entered his wife’s room with 
a cheery: “Well, how are we this morning, Pen? 
It’s fine and frosty, Tomlips tells me. By the way, 
he says he’s leaving on the twentieth.” 

“Tomlins!” Penelope Griffith’s coffee 
dropped on the breakfast tray with a clatter. 
lins leaving us!” 

“Says cook will be waiting for him on the twen- 
tieth at a cafeteria. ... Going to set up for them- 
selves, feeding mealers.” 

“Cook !” 

“Why the world’s not coming to an end, Pen.” 

“Much you know about it. Marie just been giving 
me notice, too. Such ingratitude!” 

“Base, Pen... She says she’s got a better job?” 

“She says she’s been taking stenography. .. . 
Imagine! What are we coming to when persons of 
that sort--—” 

“Maybe the Lord’s way of helping, Pen. 
good time last night?” 

“You know the stiff Furnival dinners——” 

“So well I ducked that one, dear. But the opera 
wasn’t so slow, was it?” 

“Not if you call ‘Lucia,’ substituted with a second- 
rate cast, entertaining. The flute was so flat and the 
singer so sharp that we left in the middle of the 
lunatic aria for Molly Parson’s ball. , . . rather the 
same insipid affair as last year. . . not a new feature.” 

“Too bad of Molly.” Griffith smiled down on his 
handsome city-born, city-nurtured wife. “You need 
change,” he said, “how about running down to the 
country ?” 
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“With everything going full swing in town! 
Thanks, Tom, i’m not that bored.” Penelope reached 
out her hand, “Nice of you to bring up my mail.” 

Griffith handed the mail, the particular letter he had 
grinned over on top, and waited developments. They 
came on the wings of Penelope’s favorite exclama- 
tion: “Grandmother’s ghost! Why are these Per- 4 
kins people accepting our invitation for Thanksgiving ; 
in the country?” ; 

“Old friends we've neglected, Pen. You used to be 
rather fond of Daisy Perkins—or, was it Bob? Nat- ~~ 
urally, they write you accepting my bid. Ask your | 
friends, too. We’re keeping open house down at Pine ~~ 
Crest this Thanksgiving.” 

“Wer” 

“Certainly.” a 

“Hear the man! With no help!” a 

“That's your affair, my dear.” on 

“My affair?” 4 

“Isn’t it, Pen? I don’t know when I’ve wanted the 
country as I want it this year, the real feel of the 
country that comes just now. I need it, I haven't 
pressed this thing other years, but——” 

“Are you crazy, Tom Griffith! Tomlins leaving, 
cook, Marie.... It can’t be done.” 

“Your reply astonishes me,” said Griffith. “I have — 
never doubted your capacity for pulling things off, a 
never. Watching you working for the vote, and ~— 
getting it; watching you running the war; and now 
watching you doing society to keep in trim for some- 
thing else strenuous, makes me doubt the sincerty of ~ 
your confession.” 

“Facts are not confession, Tom. This is different.” 

“Isn’t something different what you want, dear? 
You complained of no variety in Molly’s ball, the 
Furnival’s diner, the opera.... I suggest something | 
quite different. Why not give it a try? It’s your 
job, too, rather. You wanted this town house,— 
you have it; a place in the country—you, yourself, 
selected Pine Crest. aven't I broke even, provid- 
ing these homes and wherewithal for upkeep? Isn’t 
it up to you to run them?” 

“Without servants! We would better be planning 
to close both houses and go to a family hotel for 
comfort.” 

“That’s life’s 


























































































Pen. It strikes 


zero for a woman, 


me devilish odd that one with such a satisfactory : 
solution of our great international problem should be > F ‘ 
downed by a simple domestic situation.” 4 f 

“Simple! Why do you lug in the League?” 4 f 

“Everybody’s doing it, dear. Consider—only a 7 ? 
Thanksgiving spread.” ’ % 

“For how many, please?” Penelope did not veil — d 
her amusement. 

“The more the merrier—always room for another. fi 
Ask as many as you like—and their children. We ~ y 
must have children, Pen. The tots can sit at side Ww 
tables. We seem never to have*been able to have 4 y¢ 
children sitting at our fable.” Griffith took a paper ~ Ee 
from his breast pocket. . “I’ve built up the menu © 
to spare you trouble.” 4 th 

“Grandmother’s ghost! What comes first? Oil ~ gC 
stocks or steel ?” 4 

“Turkey first”. ... Tom flourished his menu. ... — 


“Turkey with crisp little sausages all round, pig 
sausage with sage so you know it; crisp celery, too, 










and cranberry sauce not sickly sweet; roast shoat Cr 
with a baked apple in his beak, hatching out more of ~ | 
the same, for a side dish; ducks with currant jelly a Sic 
for the other; ham soused with sherry, baked in bis- ~ we 
cuit crumbs, with cloves to camouflage it prohibi- ~ a hel 
tion, at your end; bread, of course; candied sweet — you 








potatoes, mashed Irish, buttered brown parsnips 4 
brandied peaches; pumpkin pie smelling of spice of, 
the Indies, tasting of heaven; mince deep enough to 
























































































































hold its kick; Indian pudding, and syllabub pale from 
a spree, in long, high glasses 4 

“And no fish or salad,” interrupted ironical Pene- 
lope 

“Oysters in the turkey, madam, and shredded cab- 
bage with cream dressing. Then there'll be grapes, 





pears, apples, nuts——” 
“Coffee ?” 
’ “Sure! Coffee before, during or after; whenever 


they want it. Likewise cider and cherry bounce. . . 
How does it sound?” 

“Like preparation for a hospital... . 
not serious, Tom?” 

“Quite serious. Is it a go?” 

“Well,” sighed Penelope, “maybe I can bribe a 
chef from somewhere to come down and cook it.” 

“Chef! I’m fed up with chef chuck till it all tastes 


But you're 


y alike. I’m talking about food, woman—home cooked 
a. food.” 
“Indeed!. Suppose we get all this menu together, 


who is going to serve it?” 

; “Dead easy. .. . everything on the table as wanted 
a. and folks helping themselves and one another; no 
4a dummies standing around to take the con out of con- 
versation; I haven’t forgotten how to carve; you 

4 can slice a ham, can’t you?” 
4 “Oh, 


‘ yes, I can make sandwiches. I'll have to 
; a slice my. ham thin for your crowd, at the price of 
: things.” 


“Shall we count the cost, giving thanks with our 
friends, Penelope? Why, your sable stole——-” 
But Penelope was not discussing sable stoles just 
then,—not ever. “There’s one rather important item 
you seem to have overlooked,” she said: 
“Let’s have it; we’re doing this thing proper.” 
“There’s so much going on it will be next to im- 
possible to engage entertainers to make your party 
go. Have you thought of that, Tom?” 
“Have Americans grown so slug-witted that they 
can’t make good times for themselves? We'll have 
no hired professionals, Pen,—not on your life.” 
“You'll have one awful mess, Tom Griffith. 
it up.” 
“Too late if P wanted to; I don’t.” 
: “And you expect me to go through with this?” 
y “Rather.” 

“One would think you were in your office giving 
orders.” 

“Things get themselves done at the office, Pene- 
lope; we concentrate, I’m off there now.” Griffith 
leaned over to kiss his wife, dropping his menu on 
the coverlid. “Concentrate,” he repeated, “think it 
out.” 

“O, man!” Penelope apostophized the entire in- 
considerate sex in the person of her husband motor- 
ing to his office. She took up his ridiculous menu 
from the coverlid, scanned it, laughed, frowned and 
fell back among her pillows, exclaiming perplexedly : 
“Grandmother's ghost!”. .. . 

- “It can all be managed very well, very well in- 
) deed.” 

Penelope turned surprised eyes towards the hearth 
from which the cheerful voice proceeded. “Who are 


bab siaesfi 


Give 


you?” she demanded of the comfortably plump 
. =- woman sitting there. “When did you come in? Are 
: you some person engaged by my husband to consult 


j ’ with me about this outlandish dinner?” 
. = “I’ve been waiting at the Crest for more years 
than I care to count for just such a day as we are 


= going to have.” 
; “Years! You don’t look old.” 
} “Haven't taken time to worry about getting old, 
; % I suppose.” 
! “How is it I never met you when down at Pine 
Crest?” 


“You haven’t been there very much—only for occa- 
sional week-ends. I don’t know anything about 
week-ends that spoil Sunday. You brought so much 
help I kept out of the way. I wasn’t needed then, 
you see.” 












“And you think you are now?” 






“Can you manage this dinner yourself?” 
“Never in this world.” 
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“Don’t tell me that conveniences have killed your 
natural do, I'll not believe it. But don’t worry 
about this dinner. Just bring your friends down to 


the Crest. I'll manage it, somehow.” 
“I believe you can. . . . you look so—so whole- 
some.” 


“Why, that’s what we’re all tryng to be, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” laughed Penelope, “its Tom’s old dinner, 
after all.” 

“Feed ’em up, my dear, feed ’em—it pays.” 

“You are part of Tom’s joke then.” Penelope saw 
a great light. 

“Quite a joke, his making you think you could do 
it,” was the reply. 

“He seemed to think I ought to do it,” 
Penelope. 

The plump woman smiled, “That’s the point of his 
joke, as I see it,” she said. 

“I detest jokes,” retorted Penelope, “but we'll 
carry this out. I am going to take you at your 
word—not going to stir in the matter at all.” 

“But you'll come down to the Crest for Thanks- 
giving?” 

“Oh, I'll come,” 
see what a mess you and Tom make of it. 
offended.” Pek e 

“I’m not,” was the placid response, “but I’m going. 
Good morning... .” 


resented 


said Penelope, “I’ll come—just. to 
Don’t be 


Pine Crest, an abandoned farm, improved in house - 


and land by Griffith’s money beyond any wild dream 
of the owner forsaking it, and now about as richly re- 
munerative to Griffith as then to its deserter, showed 
hospitably enough beneath scudding gray clouds that 
parted for the passage of intermittent shafts of chill, 
brilliant sunshine; now and again flurries of snow 
powdered into marvelous patterns ice thinly forming 
on.the shores of a still pond skirting the lane; an 
edged wind whistled that made Penelope loath to 
leave her warm limousine. “It is Tom’s party, you 
understand,” she again impressed upon Moliy Par- 
sons, the only friend she had cared to invite as a 
witness to Tom’s “mess,” the good Lord only knows 
what there'll be to eat, but, if starvation faces, I’ve 
a hamper in the car.” 

“Looks as if we were among the last arrivals,” 
observed Molly, noting the array of machines and 
buggies in the stable yard, “Isn’t that the Furnival’s 
car?” 

“No,” answered pA “it can’t be. No know- 
ing what impossible people Tom Griffith has let us 
in for. But I warned you, Molly,” she repeated, as 
the door of Pine Crest opened. Her nose wrinkled 
at the odor of food cooking, the welcome to any 
house for which she had extreme distaste as being 
vulga?. 

“Turkey!” exclaimed Molly Parsons, “delicious!” 

“Dinner will be all ready by the time you get your 
things off upstairs. I’d almost given you out.” Pene- 
lope found herself gazing into the eyes of the plump 
woman; thinking, what pleasant eyes. “Front room, 
you know. I'd go up with you, only——.” The 
plump woman moved swiftly away. 

“Wherever did you find her, Pen?” asked Molly. 


“Lucky you, to have a lady for a housekeeper. She 
reminds me of—now, who is it she recalls.” 
“Lady,” pondered Penelope, then said: “Funny, 


isn’t it, Molly? that I should have that same feeling, 
had it the moment I saw her. What a noise they’re 
making. . As well go down and see it through.” 
Tom waited for his wife and her guest at the foot 
of the stairs, and, before they knew it; they were 
being presented ‘to people they had never met, to 
some, as the Perkins’, met but seldom, and, to Pene- 
lope’s astonishment, exchanging greetings with mem- 
bers of her own set. Relinquishing Mrs. Furnival’s 
cool hand she turned inquiring eyes to Tom.” 
“Uh-huh,” he said, “they’re all here because they’re 
here—and their children. See the children, Pen. 
Look at their expectant little noses. Ah, Per- 
kins! Bob is taking you out to dinner, dear.” 
“Some of you boys will have to bring in your own 
chairs.” Laughter rippled the voice of the plump 


“T’m dead beat.” 


plump woman sitting there in the 






woman. Tom seized a chair with one hand and” 
Bobby Perkins with the other. “Grab your reserva- 
tions, boys,” he commanded. “Hike! you kids, hike 
for the bleachers!.... All set?” 


“All ready,” called the plump woman from, 
open dining room door. 


Penelope, looking over the monster isupieae F 
that Bob Perkins engaged to manipulate, saw 
husband standing Bobby, Jr., up in his chair at t 
head of the table, heard him say over the turk 
“Now, Bobby boy, bless this bird”; saw Bobby ¢ 
his small hands, heard his breathless childish treble 
“Lord make us fit for what we git and thankful 
when we git it, so’s when the better job shows 1 
we're proper trimmed to fit it. Amen.” 


Penelope’s eyes dropped before the sight of the b 
snuggling up to Tom, responsive to his hug | i 
remembering. ig 


But Penelope was soon engaged with Pe 
the laughing, chatting moment. Everything Wwe 
ready from sausage trimmed turkey to vibe 
a cherry on top and cheer all through; vere 
the table, when wanted, as Tom said it s d 
everybody helping himself and everybody el inet r-- 
mal Mrs. Furnival demanding pope’s nose - $eec 
helping was a revelation. With growing amaze 
Penelope noted that the only other service. 
was that of the plump woman. She seemed, s 
how, to belong to everybody, everybody to her ‘ 
tinctly to belong! Everybody had something to | 
to her and plenty to say to everbody else. The ¢ 
dren—— Penelope looked over at the childr 
table. The plump woman was serving them, 
something that sent them off into gales of laug 
be.ween mouthsfull. 

Dinner over, Tom and the older men left for 
open-air smoke and a walk over the farm. Pene! 
slipped up to her room for a still moment to thit 
it out. Molly Parsons came racing up the staii 
“Do come down, Pen; do come down,” she ¢1 e 
“We're having a lovely time. Such games . 
dances! That’s Daisy Perkins at the piano. — 
such good talk! Honest, Pen, I haven't heard . 
servant question mentioned once, not once i 
body has talked about her operation at the hos 
It’s too lovely!” - 

“Who seems to be running it?” asked Pene 

“It’s running itself. That’s the wonderful 
of i.” . 

It did run itself, running even’ brisker -2 
men came in with Tom from inspecting thie fi 
ran joyously until folks were bundling up the’ch 
dren, getting into their wraps and getting 
away. 

“Would you mind riding home with the Furnivals, 
Molly?” asked Penelope. “I,” she looked swiftly a 
Griffith, and away, “I think that Tom and I will st 
on at the Crest.” 

Molly Parsons threw a queer glance at her frie 
which Tom shared radiantly, then she gave a que 
little laugh. “Of course, I don’t mind,” she 
She picked up a ch 
child and kissed it... . “We've had a perfect 
lovely time,” she exclaimed, “lovely!”. .. « 


last guest had gone. 

“No thanks to you, Tom Griffith,” retorted 
lope. “Thanks are due that dear woman in 
kitchen. No rest for me without giving them, 
you toming?” 

“Coming? Sure!” 

Penelope pushed open the kitchen door and 1 
into silence accentuated by the clock’s ticking ‘0 
“Where are you?” she called, glancing about, 
grandmother’s ghost! Did anybody ever Es. so 
many dishes to wash.” 

“You will have to do the dishes, children,” 
in patiently tired tones from over by the” vin 
















Then Penelope saw the wholesome, com 
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gotten smile in her eyes... saw her 
fading, fading away. ...saw nothing 
but white chrysanthemums nodding in 
a draft from the kitchen window. 
Clutching her husband’s protecting. arm 
in awe she whispered: “Grandmother’s 
ghost, Tom, grandmother’s ghost.” 

“Just that, dear girl,” assented Griffith, 
CaUBE CHEESE: 6-4 87s 


“And then,” observed Sandweaver, 
concluding his tale, “then these old mar- 


T was Saturday afternoon, a fort- 
| night or more after we had reached 

our billets in the tiny village in the 
Yonne and settled down for the first 
month’s training overseas. A dozen sol- 
diers were sprawled out on the meagre 
patch of grass in front of the one-story 
stone structure that served as company 
headquarters, whiling away the time with 
aimless talk. They could have got 
passes to visit a nearby city with its 
moving pictures and cafés and divert- 
ing shop windows—if there had been 
any such nearby city. But we were 
far out in a farming country, where 
there were no trolley cars and where 
the “jitneys” that had taken the men 
/ to and from the camp at home were 
unknown. The lack of the accustomed 
week-end recreation was not so dis- 
astrous to their spirits as it might have 
been, however; the training had been 
speeded up at this critical period in 
1918, and they were well content with 
mere rest after five and a half days of 
wearisome drill and maneuver. The 
sun beat down, but it did not seem 
hot to them; for these particular sol- 
diers hailed from hot. States, and today 
they basked agreeably like so many 
lizards. 

From inside the orderly room, where 
I was working with a multitude of doc- 
uments that seemed to grow rather 
than diminish the nearer we got to the 
front, I could hear them lazily exchang- 
ing their homely reminiscences and as- 
pirations. I remember that the inter- 
est of one of them seemed to center 
in a certain mule that he had not 
quite decided whether or not he would 
sell after he reached home. Now and 
then there would be a strangely child- 
like and wondering observation about 
the war; even- now, there in Europe, it 
appeared remote, hazy; something that 
must be going on because they had 
been told so, yet something that their 
imagination failed to grasp. Their con- 
versational resources were not rich, and 
in a little while somebody started one 
of those idle speculations, of the what- 
would-you-do-if-you-had-a-million - dol- 
lars sort, upon which occasionally peo- 
ple embark out of sheer emptiness, as 
the only alternative to going straight 
off to sleep. 

“S’pose you could have the choice of 
seein’ whoever you wanted come right 
down the road there,” one of the sol- 
diers said, “and you could go out and 
shake hands with him and have him 
talk to you—I don’t mean your folks, 
or anybody you know, but some big 








man—who'd you take?” 








ried folks did what lovers all do in the 
last film of a movie, I believe they call 
it a close-up.” 

“Quite so,” agreed a _ fair 
“but E 

“But?” Sandweaver gave her whimsi- 
cal regard. 

“What I want to know is: 
Penelope do all those dishes?” 

“Dear lady,” returned Sandweaver, 
“mine is a ghost story with no moral 
whatever. Have ghosts any need for 
morals ?” 


listener, 
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A Soldier’s Night With Kipling 


By Louis Graves 


One vote went to Foch and another 
to Joffre, but the weight of preference 
seemed to be divided between Presi- 
dent Wilson and Pershing—the latter 
losing favor somewhat when his cham- 
pions were reminded that he might 
make the interview awkward by betray- 
ing disappointment at one’s incomplete- 
ly polished shoes or faulty method of 
saluting. Then I recognized the more 
subdued voice of First Class Private 
Fleming, who sometimes served as as- 
sistant company clerk. 

“Rudyard Kipling,” he said. 

I don’t believe more than two or 
three in the group had ever heard of 
Kipling before. Our division had been 
made up mostly of youths fresh from 
the plow and the pasture, desperately 
poor, veritable backwoodsmen. A con- 
siderable number were quite illiterate, 
unable even to read or write. Many a 
time, by myself signing in the proper 
space on the payroll, I had to give offi- 
cial standing to a crossSnark offered as 
a “signature ;” and even the cross-mark 
was made with a fearful and trem- 
bling pen. 

“Never heard tell of him—-who is 
he?” several of the men asked at once. 


Fleming sought to explain, to justify 
his choice, but could make little im- 
pression. Whereupon he bade them 
wait a minute, and went off to’ his bil- 
let. A few minutes later I heard him 
reading aloud to them from “Barrack- 
room Ballads,” and receiving loud ap- 
plause at the end of each selection. It 
is doubtful if “brittle intellectuals,” to 
borrow Kipling’s own phrase, would 
have accepted the delight of these sim- 
ple souls as a valuable commentary 
upon the verses’ style and content, but 
it is certain that the author himself, 
had he been there, would have got from 
it a satisfaction that no learned review 
could ever give him. 

The division went to the front, the 
armistice was signed, and there fol- 
lowed the months of waiting to go 
home. The incident of Fleming and his 
ambition and his book passed from my 
mind, and did not come back to me 
until nearly a year later, this last sum- 
mer, when chance brought me to see 
Kipling surrounded by American sol- 
diers and chatting gaily with them just 
as he would have done had he come 
down the sunbaked road on that August 
afternoon in the Yonne. 

Any evening at about the time peace 
was signed, one saw in London not 
only American officers and soldiers 


on duty or on leave there, but a 
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also many who had been sent: from tention was centered for the moment 


their units to be temporary students upon some one of the famous men pres- 
at Oxford, Cambridge, or institutions ent or upon ice cream and cake, a col- 
in the city itself. (Such attendance onel and a private would be seated on 
was part of the educational program two adjacent chairs in peace and good- 
of the Expeditionary Forces in the fellowship. If Kipling showed any 
armistice period.) At her home in St. preference at all, it was not for the 
James’ Square an American woman wearers of Sam-Browne belts. As he 
now dwelling in England,.Mrs. Wal- looked around, you could imagine him 
dorf Astor, gave a party to which all saying to himself: “These officers here 
Americans in uniform were invited to are too old and prim and wise-looking 
meet some of the notables of Great for me. I want to get in among the 
Britain. Besides others whose names young ones.” 
were not so well known to us, there If one of those awesome persons who 
were Lord Reading, former ambassa- make a sort of cult of despising the 
dor at Washington, and Rudyard Kip- commonplaces of every day had hap- 
ling; and among the Americans was pened in here, and had listened to, with- 
General Pershing. out recognizing, the smallish man encir- 
The peer and the general did not lack cled by soldiers, he would have sniffed 
attention. They made little informal with superior scorn; I fear that he 
talks, and afterward mingled with the might even have gone away declaring— 
throng of guests, and were discreetly oh, most terribie of all maledictions!— 
gaped at by us obscure folk who did that this man was a “bromide.” So, 
not frequently come into such familiar there is naught but disappointment for 
contact with the great of the earth. those who hope to see here recorded, 
But, in all truth, it will have to be set as having dropped from Kipling’s lips, 
down that both together they played brilliant epigrams, or witticisms, or rare 
second fiddle. The lion of the evening bits of philosophy. » He was a_ boy 
was Kipling. Only, he refused to be among boys, in high good humor, ex- 
a lion. Evidently, he had laid down changing friendly chaff, “swapping 
the law to the hostess upon how he stories,” now and then laughing with the 
was to be treated, for he did not make ring that one hears only in the laughter 
a speech even of the most free-and- of a man who never grows old. The 
easy kind. But he talked, and was only hint he gave of having a mission 
talked to, with a naturalness and whole- different from anybody’s else was that 
hearted cordiality that left the soldiers now and then he would get up suddenly, 
vowing—and who will deny that this as if remembering an obligation not to 
is a conquest many a successful author spend all his time with one group, and 
would seek in vain?—that the man lived move off to some other corner of the 
up to his books. house. I suppose he had received in- 
During my two years of military life, structions about that; maybe it was part 
the breadth and strength of Kipling’s of a bargain that had relieved him of 
appeal had impressed itself upon me making a speech. 
anew. It was only officers and men “What strikes you as strangest about 
who read no books at all who had not England?” he asked a dozen soldiers who 
read Nipling—for there are officers, too, crowded around him. Each one wait- 
who fall in that class, even if some ing for the other to answer, he nodded 
cloistered persons may be slow to be- at a tall, rangy youth on his left: “You 
lieve it. And these at the reception in first.” 
St. James’ Square were far above the “Well, I hadn’t picked out any spe- 
average in education. Mulvaney and cial thing,” the soldier began in a lei- 
Mowgli and Kim and Mrs. Hauksbee surely drawl, a little embarrassed at be- 
were old friends to them, and it is not ing thrust so unexpectedly upon the 
to be wondered at that it was almost center of the stage, “but I reckon——” 
like making a trip to fairyland to find “You don’t come from New England, 
themselves face-to-face with the man anyway, do you?” broke in Kipling, 
whose magic had created these friends. chuckling with boyish satisfaction at 
In the language of the daily press, being able to show them this scrap of 
Kipling refused to be interviewed. That knowledge of America. “Excuse me— 
is, he refused to allow himself to be I interrupted you; go ahead.” And the 
placed on the pedestal of a celebrity, soldier continued: . 
or hero. Instead of being questioned, “T reckon the way people talk seems 
he got the start and began to ask ques- the queerest thing of all to me.” Hav- 
tions himself—an advantage he did not ing lots his diffidence now, he added in 
lose throughout the evening. A cor- a slightly aggrieved tone: “I can’t un- 
poral from the Middle West was kept derstand ’em much better than I did 
busy ten minutes telling him about some the French.” 
odd local custom, and there was noth- “Tt sounded queer to me, too, when 
ing feigned in his attention; he was J came here from India years ago, after 
just as eager in listening as the cor- going through other English-speaking 
poral was in talking. Had it been countries. You know, there is just as 
somebody of whom you had never much difference between England and 
heard before, you would not have no- the Colonies, in the way people talk, as 
ticed anything out of the ordinary about there is between America and Eng- 
him—simply a middle-aged man of land.” 
small stature, with thin hair and a big “T don’t get that, sir; it seems to me 
mustache; but, knowing who it was, of these Australian officers I have been 
course you looked more closely, and with around London talk just like Eng- 
you found in his eyes the glimmer of lishmen,” said a lieutenant. 
that eternal curiosity, that untiring in- “My boy,” said Kipling, putting his 
terest in life, which lies at the bottom hand on the young officer’s shoulder, 
of his genius. “you need to go to an ear specialist 
At this party military rank did not right away. Why, we can spot an Aus- 
exist; in the same group, whether at- tralian at the first word, every time. 
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Lippincott Books for Gifts” 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


By. Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Abbott McClure 
and Edward Stratton Holloway. 


7 plates in color, 283 in doubletone and a chart. Quarto. Decorated 
cloth, in a box, $7.50 net. 


‘ The splendid illustrations are a vital part of the book, a book which 
is the first of its kind to formulate a definite body of decorative princi- 
ples that are applicable under any conditions and which forms an indis- 
pensable guide to the progressive artist, craftsman and householder. 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES 


By James M. (Jimmie) Barnes. 
300 Action Photographs. Large octavo. $6.50 net. 


Just the gift for a golfer. It has been the golf sensation of the year. 
It ed a complete book of instruction and shows every detail of every 
stroke. 


BUILDING THE PACIFIC RAILWAY 

By Edwin L. Sabin. 22 illustrations. $2.00 net. 
From old narratives, official and government reports, and from a 

few survivors, the author has constructed a striking historical story of 

this epochal achievement of American genius. 


THE TRUE LA FAYETTE 


By George Morgan. 24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


This is a true story of a man who won fame at the age of nineteen, 
added to it through nearly fifty years, and still leads the hosts of free- 
men toward democracy. It is the first authoritative work covering the 


whole of his career in detail. 


VERSE FOR PATRIOTS : 
Compiled by Jean Broadhurst and Clara L. Rhodes. 


A splendid collection of the finest verse inspired by the war; the 
deathless poems of past times, and the national songs of the Allies. 6 
illustrations. Limp decorated cloth. $1.50 net. 


SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES 


By J. C. Elsom and Blanche M. Trilling. 

A very complete collection of games, dances and stunts, for both in 
and outdoors. Will furnish amusement for any group of people, old or 
young. 45 illustrations. $1.75 net. 

YELLOWLEAF. By Sacha Gregory. An artistic novel of London sotial 
life by a well-known author, writing under a mom-de-plume. $1.50 
net. 


THE SOUL OF ANN RUTLEDGE. By Bernie Babcock. 
The true story of Abraham Lincoln’s early romance is now for the 
first time adequately told in this heart-touching romance. $1.50 net. 


PETER THE BRAZEN. By George F. Worts. : 
A powerful novel of China. Picturesque, thrilling, and absorbing. 
$1.50 net. 


THE SEARCH. By Grace Livingston Hill (Lutz). . 
A fine story of victory, physical and spiritual; a delicious love story. 


$1.50 net. 


STATION X. By G. McLeod Winsor. 
An interplanetary drama; hair-raising and intense. A _ prophetic 


“wireless’’ story. $1.50 net. 


OSCAR MONTAGUE PARANOIAC. By Dr. George L. Walton, author 
of the famous ‘““‘Why Worry?” A remarkable story in which the hero 
is the victim of a typical American error of mental hygiene. $1.50 net. * 


GABRIELLE OF THE LAGOON. By A. Safreni-Middleton. i: 
A dramatic story, throbbing witn the life that burns in Southern seas, 
$1.50 net. 


The Only Complete History of the American Stage 


A History of the Theatre 
in America 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW, 


Editor of the Theatre Magazine, Author of “Training for the Stage.” 
190 illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. $10.00 net. 

This important work of over 700 pages presents the fascinating story 
of the stage in America from its beginning to the present time. Previous 
stage histories have treated only of certain localities or limited periods. 
This history gives a vast amount of new information, and a brilliant 
company of great actors and actresses pass in stately procession across 
the stage. There are also interesting descriptions of the manners and 
customs of early audiences, accounts of the early plays, sketches, 
anecdotes, and critica commert® of notable players, This suryey is,_ 
destined to become anhistert classic, 7 63 ite: 4 


A. Gentle Cynic 


1 Being the Book of Koheleth, commonly known as Ecclesiastes 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph. D., LL.D. 
Author of “The War and The Bagdad Railway.” 
Small Quarto. $2.00 net. : 


A delightfully human book on the “Omar Khayyam” of the Bible, 
with an exact translation of the original text. How it came to be writ- 
ten and who wrote it (and it was not Solomon), why additions were made 
to the original text and the whole intensely interesting story is given. 


WHY WORRY? .Enlarged edition, Dr. Walton’s famous book, $1.25 net. 
Your friends need WHY WORRY? 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Write for “Illustrated Holiday Catalogue” and “Merit 
Books for Boys and Girls” Circular 


rates J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY rinse |p 
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@ For six years I have claimed 
that 


“PAPA” 


by ZOE AKINS 


was the finest comedy ever 
written byan American author. 
Today Zoe Akins stands out 
as the leading American play- 
wright. 

MITCHELL KENNERLEY 
At all bookshops. One dollar, fifty cents. 
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“The heart of the volume is a garden. . . . The book is as local 
and as deeply pervaded by the spell of the 
genius of a place. . . . The beauty that knocks at the gates of 
the senses lies on page after page with a clarity and an almost radi- 
ant éuccinctness for which I know few parallels. 
and (I think) enduring beauty.” 

—Professor John Livingston Lowes in The Boston Transcript. 


“It is a book of impressions, fleeting and delicate, yet keenly and 
vividly defined. . . . Here we have imagism at its best; a lovely 
gesture caught at its highest curve of grace, symbolizing a universal 

+ + + » Originality and individuality are precious qualities, 
and Miss Lowell possesses them beyond any other living poet we 






















can think of.” 
/ —The New York Times Book Review, $1.50 
Other Books by Amy Lowell 
Can Grande’s Castle - - $1.50 Men, Women and Ghosts ""- $1.50 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed $1.50 Senge in Modern American 
A Dome of Many-Colow red Poetry. Illustrated 


; Publishers 












- - « Surpassing 


- - $1.50 Six French Poets. Illustrated 
*‘Not since the Elizabethans has such a mastery of words been reached in Englieh’” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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How about you other men?” His glance 
swept around the half-circle. “Does it 
all sound alike to you?” They replied 
in chorus that the difference was plain 
enough, and the lieutenant began to 
think that perhaps he had better con- 
sider seriousiy the advice about the spe- 
cialist. 

The talk lingered a little while upon 
the manner of speech of different lands, 
and different regions in the same land. 
The Americans mentioned peculiarities 
of accent and usage in certain States 
at home. Something of what they told 
him was plainly quite new to Kipling, 
for his questions grew in animation. 
“How does that go—pronounce that 
again, will you?” he would ask; or, “I 
never heard of that before. Are you 
sure you're right on that? It recalls——” 
And then he would recount some ob- 
servation of his own about dialects of 
unusual turns of speech. In the course 
of one of these he stopped abruptly: 

“But we've forgotten what we started 
on, the things that were strangest to 
you in England.” He addressed a sol- 
dier who had not yet spoken. “Your 
turn now.” 

‘They had received their different im- 
pressions. The trimness of the _coun- 
tryside had struck one with special 
force, the uniform height of London 
buildings another, and the countless 
omnibuses another. 

“Now that’s odd,” he said when they 
had all answered his question; “none of 
you has mentioned what Americans 
usually notice first of all: the smallness 
of the railway carriages—cars, I mean.” 

“Sir, that is because we have beem a 
year in France,” said a private; “your 
cars don’t look so small after the French 
cars.” 

“Right!” said Kipling. “I was stupid 
not to think of that. I believe it’s about 
time for the ice cream, isn’t it?” 

They were discussing sport later in 
the evening, when he was in the cen- 
ter of another circle. As usual, when 
this subject is approached by English- 
men and Americans together, the sol- 
diers let fall remarks expressing lack 
of enthusiasm for cricket. Kipling had 
evidently heard the same thing often 
before. 

“Yes, it is slow,” he confessed, “but 
I want to tell you something about my 
first experience with your game. When 
I was in America one of my friends 
took me to a baseball game; and, I give 
you my word, I thought it was the dull- 
est sight I ever saw—at first. Nothing 
seemed to happen. But about the fourth 
or fifth inning I found myself on my 
feet, waving my hat and shouting like 
everybody around me. When I left the 


-grounds I had decided baseball was a 


fine sport.” 

It was in just such easy and unpre- 
tentious conversation that American sol- 
diers, perhaps a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred of them, knew Rudyard 
Kipling that night in London. At home 
they had known him as a great author, 
a wizard who, while they sat snug in 
their chairs, had been able to take them 
on thrilling journeys through the Hima- 
layas and the lowland jungles, to Simla 
and Mandalay. Now they saw him as 
a man like themselves, friendly, inter- 
ested, jolly, above all simple and sin- 
cere. It was a sort of “war experience” 
none of them had looked forward to 






when they had left America behind in 7 
those anxious days of 1918, and in many | 
a modest American home it will be a ¥ 
treasured memory. 


It was nearing eleven o’clock when I} 
caught sight of a soldier whose figure 
seemed vaguely familiar to me, hover- © 
ing on the fringe of a Kipling circle and _ 
craning forward eagerly as if fearful | 
of missing something. His back was 
toward me, but I edged around to get — 
a side view and recognized Fleming. — 
Somehow I had failed to run across ~ 
him earlier in the evening, or perhaps © 
he had come in late. All at once the 
talk I had heard through the orderly- 
room window a year before came back 
to me. The boy had a rapt look on his — 
face, and it would have been cruel to | 
rob him of any of these precious min- | 
utes, so I waited to greet him until the | 
party was about to break up. 

“You've had your wish,” I said. 

He looked puzzled, and I told him of ~ 
my eavesdropping that day in the © 
Yonne. When I had known him, before | 
I left the division at Christmas, our in- ~ 
tercourse had been regulated by strict ~ 
military forms—standing at attention, 3 
saluting, and all that tiresome perform- 
ance so many of us are happy to be rid. | 
of—but tonight there was no such brake 
tipon conversation. Almost his first — 
word disclosed thet he had undergone 
some sort of polishing process since our 
separation, and it turned out that he had 
been to the Riviera on a furlough, had’ © 
then gone to the A. E. F. University at — 
Beaune, and was now on temporary : 
duty in London. I found him at a mo- 
ment when he was all aglow, in the | 
exuberant, extravagant mood of one? 
who has come suddenly into possession | 
of an unexpected prize. When I asked’ 
him how he had enjoyed the reception, 
he said: 


“I live out in Missouri, Cap’n, on the: ‘ 
edge of a little town, and if it hadn't 
been for this war I s’pose I’d never ’ve — 
got outside the State. I didn’t get much 
education—had to work pretty hard— 
but there was a library in town, and the 
man who ran it started me on Kipling. © 
After that I read all his books I could’ 7 
get hold of, and read ’em over and over. 
Everybody’s got to have one hero, at 
least, they say, and Kipling was mine.— 
The chance that I'd ever see him—vwell,. 
it was about as likely as that I’d meet 
George Washington or Lafayette or) 
Napoleon. I’ve wondered a thousand] 
times what sort of man he was; it 
didn’t seem possible he could be like” 
other folks. Now I’ve seen him, and” 
he’s as homey as my own people. But— ~ 
but there’s something about him, I don’t: 
know——” Fleming puckered his brow, 
and shook his head in despair of finding” 


‘ the words to match his thought——‘T 


can’t just exactly tell what I mean, but” 
it seems to me, Cap’n, with all his every-- 
day talk and joking, you feel there’s” 
something—something sort o’ great 
about him.” i 

The soldier paused, with an air of | 
apology for having expressed himself | 
so badly; but I thought he had done 
well enough. 


“Anyway,” he ended with a burst off 
youthful enthusiasm, “this war has been, 
worth while; I have seen and talked 


coy. 


to Rudyard Kipling, and I can di¢ 


”? 


happy! 
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[Born November 22, 1819.1 


HERE is a peculiar irony in the 

. fate that has befallen George 

Eliot’s reputation. One of the 
greatest Englishwomen of her time 
and living in a _ period given to 
idealization of its chief figures, she 
still awaits a worthy biographer. Even 
the second-rate books on her are few, 
while Bronté literature already fills 
many shelves and the Bronté tradition 
shows no sign of flagging. The per- 
sonality behind George Eliot’s books, be- 


hind the Lewes menage and the Cross. 


marriage, has not possessed sufficient 
attraction to call for inquiry even in a 
literary world that is still excited over 
the internal temperature of the Pension 
Héger. Gossip leaves her alone in death 
as it did in life. The woman who was 
hurt because no one expressed any sense 
of scandal at the idea of her roaming 
the continent with Herbert Spencer 
still remains the woman who fails to in- 
trigue the fancy, even the rather hectic 
fancy of literary people. Haworth is a 
place of pilgrimage, but no one inquires 
for the Priory, Regent’s Park, where the 
Lewes household sent up its smoke. 
Yet there is nothing in the Victorian 
age which is more marked than its 
power of creating the personal legends 
in which we possess a reversionary in- 
terest. It was a great window-dressing 
period even if the goods in the stock- 
rooms were seldom up to sample. What 








Boccaccio’s Decameron 


The author of THE DECAMERON 
is probably the best story-teller be- 
tween Homer and De Foe, The wealth 
of the greatest English literature has 
largely been plundered from him. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Keats, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Swinburne and 
George Eliot helped themselves out of 
his work. Boccaccio’s tales are class- 
ical, if not quite virginibus puerisque. 
They are Life with the true savor of 
his and of all time, but they remained 
unread by many because of their too 
rank frankness. 

Now there comes THE DECAMERON 
expurgated, and all may enter to the 
banquet spread, without any of the 
too high gamey flavors. The risky 
matter is excluded. This hurts neither 
the stories nor their exquisite form. 
Now any woman and any boy or girl 
can read THE DECAMERON without 
blushing and be the better for it. They 
should read it for Art’s and Life’s 


‘sake. Here is the order form 
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‘can be more beautiful than the Arnold 
tradition, the Gordon legend, the Bronté 
drama, the Nightingale fancy? What 
more splendid than the solar myth of 
the Grand Old Man? In many respects 
George Eliot’s character was the finest 
produced by this tradition-making time, 
her faith the truest expression of the 
Victorian Time Spirit; yet she remains 
without a legend. There is in the popu- 
lar fancy no picture of her personality 
such as we possess of the Inspired Gov- 
erness, the Christian Schoolmaster, the 
Lamp Bearing Lady, the Biblical Sol- 
dier, and the other melodramatic incar- 
nations of the virtues. In her life there 
was no personal magnetism; in her 
death there is no dramatic value such 
as attended the simplest deeds of the 
Bronté sisters. Even when George Eliot 
did what would have been intensely 
thrilling in anyone else she produced, not 
a sense of excitement, but a flash of dis- 
gust. When she rebelled at Victorian 
divorce ethics, it was as if a statue had 
confessed to a feeling of hunger; in it- 
self surely a dramatic position. But be- 
cause it was George Eliot who felt this 
hunger and not the incomparable Jane 
or the fiery spirit from the Yorkshire 
parsonage it simply registered a black 
mark against her name which has per- 
sisted to this day. And so the most dra- 
matic moment of her personal life is the 
pathetic forgiveness extended to her by 
her brother Isaac, when she became once 
more a respectable woman and could 
legally be called Mrs. Cross. That 
brother at her graveside forgiving the 
frailty of this glory of his family is— 
for the ironic gods—a fine spectacle 
which Victorian propriety naturally 
missed, 


But our generation, too, has missed 
it. George Eliot is one of those who 
“rest in unvisited graves”; about her 
there is little or no stir of memory such 
as still centres round happier women 
who have been long dead. 

There is a story going the rounds to- 
day which describes how certain “red- 
tabs,” great military lights, have been 
weak-minded enough to get themselves 
into mufti simply to escape the mock- 
ery of the London street urchins whose 
sense of humor at the spectacle of 
human pomp is greater than their spirit 
of reverence. The story is probably a 
fable, but it is a capital allegory of the 
gamin attitude of our cynical age to- 
wards the pomp and majesty of the time’ 
of Albert the Good. We deride that 
period as we deride no other; it is to 
us an epoch of mahogany and preten- 
sion. It seems to us an age when peo- 
ple simply could not be good without 
hypocrisy, or active without airs and 
graces. Yet there is another side to the 
period: it was Puritan, of course, and 
possessed the defects of all Puritanism 
in that it denied the thing that is for 
the sake of the thing that might be, per- 
haps ought to be. Its public drama may 


_have been melodrama, but its esoterié 


creed was sterner far than anything we 
know in the spirit, of our time. And it 
is this stern, unbending creed which 
George Eliot expresses in her life. and 
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work. Her spiritual life, outwardly so 
uneventful, moved among the instincts 
that lie at the base of ‘the deepest 
thought of her time. So deep was she in 
that sad age that she declared honestly 
that it seemed to her a mistake that she 
had ever been born. 

Her first great novel, “Adam Bede,” 
was published in the same year as Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species,” and the two 
became the books of the year. The 
friend of the philosophic Brays and 
Hennells, the translator of Strauss, the 
writer on the scientific “Westminster 
Review,” was carried at once into the 
great tide of physical science from which 
we are only now beginning to get back 
our breath, as it were. This tide of 
physical science was, of course, the first 
realization in modern times of the reign 
of Law, and, because it worked in the 
realm of matter, it, of course, inter- 
preted life, not in terms of law only, 
but of matter. The atom, the microbe, 
ruled. “You and your Microbes,” says 
Tennyson to George Eliot. Life, human 
and animal, with all its queer joy and 
poignancy, was narrowed to a tiny sun- 
lit space where the motes danced. All 
the unutterable sadness of transciency 
beset George Eliot. She was haunted, 
too, by a sense of the terrible shortness 
of the time in which one might do good. 
One must either help or hinder, leave a 
fruitful inheritance or one that cursed. 
And the time was so short. It is to her 
a nightmare. She could not talk simply 
to people, so fierce was her desire to in- 
fluence them for good. This is the Puri- 
tanism that is driven by goads. There 
is more than a touch of fanaticism 
about it. 

As to her creed, Frederick Myers 
writes thus :— 

“I remember how, at Cambridge, I walked 
with her once in the Fellows’ Garden of Trin- 
ity, on an evening of rainy May; and she, 
stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and tak- 
ing as her text the three words which have 
been used so often as the inspiring trumpet- 
call of men—the words God, Immortality, Duty 
—pronounced with terrible earnestness how in- 
conceivable was the first, how unbelievable 
the second, and yet how peremptory and ab- 
solute the third. Never, perhaps, have sterner 
accents affirmed the angereeny of impersonal 
and unrecompensing Law. listened, and 
night fell, her grave, majestic countenance 
turned towards me like a sibyl’s in the gloom; 
it was as though she withdrew from my grasp, 
one by one, the two scrolls of promise and 
left me the third scroll only, awful with in- 
evitable fates. And when we stood at length 
and parted, amid that columnar circuit of the 
forest trees, beneath the last twilight of star- 
less skies, I seemed to be gazing, like Titus 
at Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty halls 


—on a sanctuary with no presence to hallow 
it, and heaven left lonely of a God.” 


Another deeply significant quotation 
gives her moral application of this stern 
creed :— 


“I am just and honest, not because I ex- 
pect to live in another world, but because, 
having felt the pain of injustice and dishon- 
esty towards myself, I have a fellow feeling 
with other men who would suffer the same 
pains if I were unjust or dishonest towards 
them. Why should I give my neighbor short 
weight in this world because there is not an- 
other world in which I should have nothin 
to weigh out to him? I am honest because | 
don’t like to inflict evil on others in this 
life, not because J am afraid of evil to my- 
self in another. In some minds the d 
pathos lying in the thought of human mort 
ity—that we are here for a little while and 
then vanish away; that this earthly life is all 
that is given to our loved ones, and to our 
many suffering fellow-men—lies nearer the 
fountains of moral emotion than the concep- 
tion of extended existence.” 


Moral emotion it is that inspires 
every picture she ever drew of human 
beings, of Dolly Winthrop casting on 
Them Above the burden of long ill- 
nesses and men’s ways as well as of De- 
ronda seeking Christlikeness in county 
families, in fanatic Jews and women of 
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fashion, or of Nancy Lammeter meas- 
uring out the duties of life with as 
careful a nicety as when she adjusted 
the scales for butter-weighing. To 
George Eliot God was a dream, Im- 
mortality a lullaby to quiet babies, but 
_ by so much the more urgency must one 

cling to the one principle left of the 
great Trinity. Moral emotion ruled her 
art and, finally, the deductions which can 


be drawn from moral emotion became 


the sole medium of her creative life. 
It was not science alone, however, 
that made her this stern believer in 
Law. The soil for this creed was pre- 
pared even before she saw the light. It 
was already in the Evans’ blood. No 
one who does not know the rural Mid- 
lands of England can have any adequate 
realization of the forces which made lit- 
tle Mary Ann Evans. Again and again, 
even today, in moving about the farm- 
img class in Warwickshire one is aware 
of the ideals of the Dodson sisters as 


| still persisting. Here conventional re- 


_ spectability and commercial honesty are 
the be-all and the end-all of existence. 
Of the lawless winds of the spirit that 
blow through West Country farm life 
_ they know nothing in these comfortable 
~ red-brick farmhouses with their walnut 
trees, full garners, and views over 
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meadows and spreading woodlands. 
Autumn here is amazingly beautiful with 
its glory of earth-colors and earthly 
scents. One of the reasons why it is 
hard to conceive of the author of “Lear” 
as being that Stratford butcher’s son is 
because some of us know tlie mettle of 
the pasture from which he came. This 
life of Warwickshire countrywomen is 
not, however, hermetically sealed by a 
wall of feminine propriety from the 
sphere where people “fall ;” thrifty wives 
with gigs know a great deal abcut the 
ways of servant wenches, about the 
struggle to make both ends meet among 
curates and laborers, about the liveli- 
ness that centres round the village inn. 
They live a life that is “seated in the 
mean” in every sense, a life where the 
mysteries are adroitly settled by driving 
them, like straying cattle, into the pen 
of the Established Church, that con- 


‘venient bureau set up by Them Above 


for dealing with such unchancy things. 
At the school of tre Misses Franklin in 
Coventry they were very much inter- 
ested in sects; Mary Ann changed hers 
more than once, and ended up !\y wear- 
ing an “anti-supernatural cap.” it was 
a strangely suitable start for the future 
Positivist. 

Some great spirits there are who are 
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born out of due season; they fly like 
petrels in the teeth of the wind. George 
Eliot was not one of these. Slie lived 
in the habitat most suited to her nature, 
and out.of her childish environmeut.she 
created human beings as native to the 
Engiish life of her time as the heather 
is to the heath. Her capacity for regis- 
tering impressions was second to none. 
She would sit in corners watching her 
elders, and that was the bezinning of 
her creative life. Her mother lives in 
her pages, her father, her brother and 
sister, herself—idealized, yet simplified 
in Maggie Tulliver—the people of the 
farm and the countryside. No one of 
her great contempararies has surpassed 
George Eliot in full pictures in the 
round, not bas-reliefs, of people who 
were simple English of the simple Eng- 
lish. We know that Tolstoi admired 
her work and has been despised for so 
doing. There is reason for this admira- 





tigh, since the maker of Anna Karenina, 
that supreme type of her hyper-civilized 
passion of ¢ities, also created old Ye- 
roshka of the “Cossacks,” the simple 
hunter, and Nafasha, the girl born to be 


‘a mother, and looked towards such types 


as these as being, not origins to explain 
the past, but exemplars of what should 
be in the future. Of the over-sexualized 
city life which Tolstoi condemned there 
is nothing in George Eliot’s pages. There 
is, instead, what he himself preached in 
more virile, outspoken fashion, the in- 
sistence on selfyrenunciation before 
those claims of rate, of family, and: of 
natural religion, which every human be- 
ing finds ready-made for him whenever 
and wherever he may be born. 

This acknowledgment of claims was 
George Eliot’s religion: it was, when- 
ever the nineteenth century was at its 
best, the religion of the Victorian Age. 
George Eliot expressed it. with entire 
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Special Showing of New Books for Children 
During Children’s Book Week ) 


s | This week we are making a special showing of new books for children. 








for the children. 
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| Boyd Smith’s Mother Goose with some of the best 
color pictures by Boyd Smith, —- ‘ . 
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the child's education that he be taught the benefit which he can derive from Books as it 
Every parent should see that there are more Books in the home 


Among the more elaborate Books are: 


$3.00 


_ The Burgess Bird Book for children, is most appro- 
priate for boys and girls from 4 to 12 years old. 
we believe, one of the most beautiful 
published for the youngters, 


It is, 
bird books ever 


$2.50 


The Old Mother Goose, a very artistic book contain- 
ing many of the old and almost forgotten nursery rhymes, $5.00 


At the Back of the North Wind, illustrated by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, a new and delightful edition of this ever 


popular story, * e 


et The Aesop for Children, 
= a remarkably beautiful book, - ‘ 





$2.50 


illustrated by Milo Winter, 
- $2.00 


Saint Joan of Arc, by Mark Twain, illustrated in colors 
by Howard Pyle,a beautifully printed and well made book, $1.50 


The Joyous Travelers, by Maud Lindsay and Emilie 
Poulsson, an unusual and charming story appropriate for 
boys and girls between the ages of 8 to 15. 


follow these travelers eagerly, 


How Animals Talk, by William J. Long, a delightful 
nature book illustrated and decorated by 


Copelandy, - - 


Seven Peas in the Pod, by Margery Bailey, seven 
fairy tales—one for each day of the week, illustrated, 

Tales of Folk and Fairies, by Katherine Pyle—these 
tales have been translated from the folklore of countries 


across the seas, - . 
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sincerity because it was in her blood, 
but she followed it the more full- 
heartedly because she found the main 
stream of the intellectual life of her time 
flowing in the same direction as that 
little rivulet of her personal life which 
had its rise in the Dodson sense of re- 
sponsibility. We are compassed ‘about 
with a complex web from which we can- 
not escape: that was the refrain of the 
Dodson creed as well as of the “Origin 
of Species.” Here was Darwin speak- 
ing of the all-pervading laws by which 
life has evolved: on and on they stretch 
into the future, these laws, as certainly, 
as unescapably as they rule in the past. 
There was no need now of any thunder 
from Sinai: the law is in the blood of 
all created beings. Little Mary Ann had 
heard the same principle in a farm 
kitchen before she could speak. Human 
beings move within an iron framework 
of law: they may break themselves 
against it. And that is all the liberty 
id they possess. 
a If George Eliot had not been born ‘to 
work in the stuff of human nature, she 
would have been, not merely a sad wo- 
man, but a bitter one. From that she 
was saved by her love for human beings, 
by her love and pity for them. It is the 
fashion today to say that it is physio- 
logically impossible for a woman to be 
a creator in the world of the mind. She 
is only the thing that bears, the passive 
instrument of the life-force. And con- 
fronted with the creative power of 
: Emily Bronté or of George Sand, the 
; retort is: “Oh, they were great lovers,” 
meaning by that that they were, by a 
freak, gifted with the man’s passion and 
therefore with the man’s Promethean 
power to beget in the world of the spirit. 
This cannot be said of George Eliot :“she 
was not, in any sense in which we use 
the words now, “a great lover.” Yet 
she loved her fellowmen as few have 
ever loved them. No tenderer glance 
than hers has ever fallen on old age and 
childhood, or on human beings strug- 
gling for a little sunshine ere the cer- 
tain darkness fall. And it is this gift of 
: tenderness that makes up her genius. No 
one, not even a Dostoievsky, has thrilled 
more fully with the sense of being hu- 
man than George Eliot. It was this 
sense of sharing in their life that gave 
her the humor to draw the Gleggs and 

Pullets; to compass drama in the story 

of Hetty: to paint a sensuous, ease- 

loving nature Tito. Yet humor, 
drama, sensuousness were, of all quali- 
ties, those most foreign to her nature and 
her creed. It is, looked at rightly, an 
extraordinary case of possession, this 
case of George Eliot, this vision of the 
_ sibylline professor of Positivism paint- 
ing simple people as they are just be- 
cause she loved them so well and could 
not paint them any other way. She once 
pointed out to a friend that one of her 
fine, well-shaped hands was wider than 
the other because of the butter-making 
it had done. If only she could have 
gone on making butter: for it was with 
that butter-making hand that = she 
moulded those imperishable figures of 
country life that, if England ceased to 
be tomorrow, would still remain among 
the world’s inheritance of beauty. 

It is the same longing for affection 
which explains the anomalies of her per- 
sonal life. The “little wench” who used 
to drive abeut the country staring out at 
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everything from between her father’s 
knees could only find the protective 
affection which she required from a 
man. Woman leans on man and man on 
woman. “There is something strangely 
winning to most women in that offer of 
the firm arm: the help is not wanted 
physically at that moment, but the sense 
of help—the presence of strength that is 
outside them and yet theirs—meets a 
continual want of the imagination.” Both 
Lewes and Cross met this “continual 
want of the imagination”; they supplied 
that sense of help. Observers speak 
more than once of Lewes’ care as being 





791" 


the writ of the moral law simply does ~ 
not, rn in any sense known on earth. 

George Eliot has, therefore, simply no 

power to raise her genius to deal with 

human beings wrestling in strange 
agonies. And that is why, when she 
essays to show Deronda playing the 
Christ, or Romola struggling to be just 
because it is “right” to show justice, oF ~~ 
Savonarola facing the question of sin- 
ning to retain his power, she is simply ~ 








“motherly” in spirit, while everyone who 
has gone below the surface knows that 
a middle-aged woman of character can, 
if she will, usually fill the loneliness of 
her personal life by the devotion of 
youth—and this in no gross sense at all. 
’ Pity and tenderness toward the com- 
mon lot are qualities close to the source 
of laughter and tears when common folk 
of everyday calibre are to be described, 
but they are neither fiery nor forceful 
enough to express a man in a moment 
of supreme conflict either with the forces 
within or the forces without. He passes, 
too, at such moments into realms where 
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Of the Mode is Authentically 
Revealed in the Costume 
Salon and the Misses’ 
Style Shop 


Artistic apparel for daytime and evening 
wear replicas in amazing variety of Parisian 
modes and exclusive New York models. 


Dinner Gowns of regal magnificence 
are cleverly designed of rich silks, 
gold and silver metallic cloths, velvets 
and elaborately embroidered textures, 
wrought delicately with threads of silver 
and gold. Others are all a-sparkle 
with jet and sequins. Trains are in 
odd, unusual shapes this season. 
Simple, inexpensive little dance frocks 
to real creations at $395. 


Daytime frocks of striking originality and 
irreproachable tailoring, of tricotine, serge, 
duvetyne and peach bloom are favored by 
smartly dressed women. Afternoon Gowns 
of new loveliness are designed of rarely 


beautiful silks and satins at $45 to $4/5. 


Suits of Cleverness, richly trimmed with 
beautiful furs or plain tailored and very 
original in design, texture and _ trimmings 


at $110 to $475. 


Street Coats and sumptuous Evening Wraps 
are developed of lovely fabrics that embody 
warmth. and softness without weight— ; 


at $/25 to $565. 
Third Floor. 
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_ live and endure the deadly cold. Lydgate 
| is true because the dusty tragedy of do- 
Ss Mestic versus professional or even scien- 
» tific duty belongs very much to this 
> earth. Pity and tenderness are amply 
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those others, Deronda, Mordecai and 
Savonarola, if they are to breathe at all, 
must exist in the border world through 
which moves the passion of human 
thought. And George Eliot has no fire 
within to lift her to that world, though 
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with her sad, prophetic gaze she strives 
to pierce the darkness. She is different 
from.the other great Victorian novelists 
in that she sensed the existence of a 
world of spiritual passion, a world be- 
wildering with strange lights, a world of 
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ining Room Furniture 
Adds Dignity to Thanksgiving Festivities 


"THANKSGIVING brings to our homes relatives and friends whom we have not entertained 


for many a day. 


It is a natural desire to want everything to be at its best for this occasion. 


The dining room furniture is a prominent figure, doing much to add or detract from the dignity 


of the festivity. 


We are ready with an inimitable display of dining room furniture. Upon investigating our 
line it will be evident that to have a well-appointed dining room it is not always necessary to 


make extravagant expenditures. 





The Renaissance Dining Room Suite of Ten 
Pieces (illustrated), Priced at $890 


Made of rich selected mahogany and in a most 
substantial manner. Every line of this well-fashioned 
suite bespeaks character. Suite comprises 72-inch 
board dining table with five side and one arm chair, 
fitted with slip seats. — 


Queen Anne Dining Room Suite of Finely 
Fashioned Walnut, Nine 
Pieces, $625 


A tone copy of Queen Anne lines. Because of its 
generous dimensions, fine workmanship and perfect 
finish the entire suite should appeal to one wanting 
an artistic yet moderately priced suite. We have the 
same style in eight, nine and ten piece suites. 


The price and style range is suggested here. 








Fine Chippendale Dining Room Suite, 
“A Limbert Quality,” $575 


Made of solid mahogany in a very attractive design, 
with all of the details of the Chippendale period 
brought out in a most creditable manner. Buffet 66 
inch, with cabinet base, serving table, five side diners 
and one armchair with tapestry upholstering. Exten- 
sion table 54x54, capable of extending to 6 feet. 


William and Mary Dining Room Suite, 
Ten Pieces, $487.50 


In addition to five side and one cane-draped arm 
diners of tapestry, this suite comprises buffet, china 
closet, extension table and serving table. With each 
piece constructed of genuine mahogany, thoroughly 
well finished, the price quoted is unusally low. 
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rejections and acceptances far beyond 
the ken of any religion of humanity that 
depend simply on “taking thought” 
anxiously, But she could never reach 
the depths and heights which were fa- 
miliar to Dostoievsky’s passionate power 
of identifying himself with all that is 
human. To the maker of that cold piece 
of repellant perfection, Romola, what 
would Sonia, the harlot, have seemed in 
that most marvellous passage in all lit- 
erature, the colloquy when the street- 
walker and the saint reach together a 
purity that no earthly stain can touch? 

It is difficult for us to be just towards 
a woman whose sense of reverence, a 
quality in which we are decidedly lack- 
ing, was so great that she confessed to 
a dislike of “Alice in Wonderland” be- 
cause it made fun of stories which chil- 
dren, in a sense, believed. She was 
driven by a terrific urge to redeem the 
time, to bring some help to the sad race 
of ephemerides. “Tomorrow we die,” 
she said always: the need was so great, 
the gathering of the darkness so sure. 
In a time when everyone was convinced 
that the foundations of everything, from 
the moral law to the constitution of the 
British Empire, were as fixed as the 
eternal hills, she shared the belief, but 
could find no peace in it. In an age like 
our own, when everything is in up- 
heaval, when everything, including our 
own being, is in ‘flux, we begin to be 
aware that we are spiritually made of a 
substance too tough to be destroyed. We 
feel that many modes of consciousness 
meet in us, the human being, that many 
planes of matter actually come to a focus 
in us. On one side of us there opens the 
immensity of outer nature; on the other, 
the fathomless depths of the world of 
the spirit within. We are poised so on 
two wings, and it is no. longer a ques- 
tion of a God or an Immortality that is 
hard to conceive: it is difficult to see 
how there can come an end to anything 
which, like man, shares the awful com- 
plexity of nature and super-nature. Our 
case is, philosophically, so different from 
George Eliot’s that we are inclined to 
be impatient with her, to ask: Why did 
she not push at her prison gates and 
come out? 

It is an unfair question. Hers was a 
great nature chilled by the creeping cold 
of a Time Spirit whose essential quality 
was Fear.—From the London Nation. 
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“Our America” 


By Edna Wahlert McCourt 


During the war and under the aus- 
pices of The High French Commission 
envoys of France crossed pouringly to 
us. They came for the large part to 
bring their land and its significance 
to America; they went away—engineer, 
actor, banker, solicitor—with definitive 
urge to take America back to France, 
introduce there this big, raucous, preg- 
nant giant they had glimpsed. Conse- 
quently a progressive Paris publishing 
house, knowing revelation comes from 
within always and only, decided that 
France should have a book about the 


new-world country and people, a book | 
authoritative with the passion of a real ¥ 
Waldo Frank was” 
selected to write it. The United States | 


lover of America, 
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edition (Boni and Liveright) is called 
“Our America.” 


Every folk has its legend of the 
monster with two faces, Here we have 
in enduring print a picture of the titanic 
duality which is ourselves. America is 
stripped, cleft; then unified and subli- 
mated into a prophetic hope. 


First, as we read, a handful of black 
dust is thrown into the face, gloomy 
particles, thus: America, we are told, 
was as a matter of fact colonized out 
of ugly commercial rivalries of Euro- 
pean peoples, out of the decline of the 
Middle Ages, out of an inglorious con- 
scious reaching after material gold. 
America’s constitution is rooted in the 
cult of wealth, it creates for private 
property rights morally beyond the pub- 
lic good! We are shown the pioneer 
wherever he flowed combating half the 
facts of existence so muscularly, so ut- 
terly as to encase his inner self in a 
tomb of inhibitions. 
handmaiden to the search after riches; 
the energy of denied senses hurls itself 
unleased to the pursuit of power. Prag- 
matism is evolved, utilitarian philosophy 
without any idealism for leaven. So on. 
The wistful absurdity of that sincerity 
which would shave the infinity of “cul- 
ture” to a finite five-foot-book-shelf. 
Our “national magazine” with a circula- 
tion of two terrible million, read religi- 
ously by the college professor, the gum- 
chewing stenographer, the farmer, the 
capitalist, everybody, is dedicated “to 
the cult of material acquisition and to 
the suppression of any truth or any 
emotion which might interfere with the 
march of American Wealth.” Jack Lon- 
don deliberately gushing out stories of 
romanticism and brawn and animals— 
stories only of what appertains to “the 
infancy of sense’—a _ starved soul 
despairing ; who, when asked shortly be- 
fore his death, by the editor of a literary 
magazine whether he did not have some 
really good stories, valueless to the 
wealthy magazines for which he wrote, 
replied that there were no such stories 
but that “if the United States had been 
as kindly toward the short-story writer 
as France has always been kindly, from 
the beginning of my writing career I 
would have written many a score of 
short stories quite different from the 
ones I have.” ... Mark Twain, his mas- 
terpiece, Huckleberry Finn, penned at 
fifty, goes to New York to feel humble 
and become dumb before “the little 
dancing-masters of the magazine,” Gil- 
der and Howells! remains forever after 


dumb, says no further great word. 
Slavery, foul and rational. Puritanism, 
prospering commercially through its 


creed of intolerance, spawns itself and 
its devitalizing spirit with the tentacles 
of an octopus from New England west- 
ward, down, out—all over unmolded 
America, cripples a million communities 
with its imprint. Emerson and Poe los- 
ing Life in their endeavor to escape from 
it, the one on the hobbled steed of 
transcendentalism; the other on the 
wings of his imagination. The Hebrew, 
immigrating and procreating by the mil- 
lions, bearing on his back the burden 
and strength of pride, mysticism, suf- 
fering, and ‘poignantly specialized sen- 
sory experience; coming to “freedom” 
only to lose this shining half of himself 
in the money-grabbing other. Mexican, 








Religion becomes 





Spanish, Indian cultures become ignored, 
denuded, lost. under our trampling 
march after power. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters writes a great, pitiful book about 
life-defeating-the-spirit ; no sweeter tonic 
could have been true for him, made as 
big a book. Dreiser denies the old gods 
lumberingly; but he has not yet sighted 
the new.. New York . .. materially 
perfect expression of American extra- 
version. The inherent beauty of the 
theatre mildewing in the puerility of 
movies and the lust of Broadway. Bryan 
mewling impotently against evils he 
could not crush; Roosevelt ruling whole- 
sale with “his opportunist mind, his 
anaesthetic senses, his obtuse will.” Billy 
Sunday .. . the dark word burns on. 


But then we are shown the. giant’s 
other face: Our pioneer not only bran- 
dishes his panting forged sword of ma- 
terialism, he wears about his neck a hid- 
den gold crucifix of optimism and 
dream. Out of our self-hatred, our Civil 
War--Lincoln: out of the coarse matrix 
of his ugly age, the pure vein of his 
spiritual achievement. And out of the 
blatant chaos which is Chicago the ex- 
ultant certainty of Sandburg singing: 


I speak of new cities and new 
people. I tel! you the past is a 
bucket of ashes. I tell you yester- 
day is a wind gone down, a sun 
dropping in the West. I tell you 
there is nothing in the world but an 
ocean of tomorrows, a sky of to- 
morrows ! 


Suicidal, self-poisoned New England 
is transubstantiated: Thoreau, Ryder, 
Frost, Amy Lowell, Henry Adams 
emerge from its flesh purely. They are 
well men resurrected from the sick- 
bed of their heritage. The machine 
which is New York imperceptibly pauses 
in its nabob-begetting to admit Europe 
and house hungry yearning self-consci- 
ous visiting America, pauses to intro- 
duce articulate foreign culture and con- 
flict—and so perhaps lift up to speech— 
her dumb country cousins. Along with 
the degeneracy of unbalanced Jewish 
evolution in the United States appear 
balanced generative Jews: the Jew 
photographer Stieglitz, the Jew musician 
Ornstein, the Jew critic Rosenfeld, the 
Jew poet Oppenheim. Alongside the 
localized straining cheep of little artists 
the universal thunder of the prophet 
Whitman: J will make the poems of 
materials, for I think they are to be the 
most spiritual poems. And, I say no 
man has ever yet been half devout 


enough. And, I am large, I contain 
multitudes. .. . Then, lastly, out of the 
War radicalism, propaganda, martyrs, 


revolution, art: seed of delayed articu- 


lation. 


Now there is in Waldo Frank’s book 
no such your-turn, my-turn stuff as I 
have here outlined. The structure of the 
pages is as organically philosophic and 
aesthetic as its momentum is dynamic. 
But these two aspects do loom out. of 
the unity of their presentation, ther 
reconciliation. Indeed their reconcilia- 
tion is the brightness of the American 
Monster, and what is luminous is his 
essential unity. To quote: “The march 
across the continent has been the flow- 
ing of a stream. As the stream flowed 
it overwhelmed the life that stood in its 
way. All life opposing was swept within 
its general current. But also the varied 
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Electric Service 
Editorials 


One of This City’s 
Big Assets 


An Electric Service Editorial with the, above title was _ 
one of a series published by Union Electric nearly three — 
years ago. In that Editorial we said: 


‘ 
- 





eriod into. 
his is our 


“St. Louis is passing out of a super-critical 
a period of great constructive enterprise. 
opinion.” 





The war delayed it—but it’s here—the ae industrial 
boom in St. Louis’ history.. St. Louis and the St. Louis 
districts are entering upon a period of great industrial ~ 
expansion. A 


The “big asset” we wrote about three years ago is Union 
Electric’s Keokuk power contract, which gives the St. 
Louis district, under a 99-year contract, the lion’s share of i 
the cheap hydro-electric power developed at the great dam — 
in the Mississippi River at Keokuk. This power for years: 

past has kept down the cost of electricity in St. Louis and. | 
is today one of the main factors attracting new industries | 
into the St. Louis district. “ 






































The war quickened and enormously increased the use | 
of electric power in factories. Factory builders no longer e 
try to produce their own electric power as a by-product of © 
their steam heating plants. They have learned they can E 
get cheaper and more dependable power from the cent 
electric station. 


Our work is cut out for us, to meet the rising demand in ~ 
this district. Our combined capacity—steam-electric and 
hydro-electric is approximately 150,000 kilowatts. The | 
rush of big new industries into this field, with the steady ex- 
pansion of older industries, is rapidly absorbing our small at 
unsold margin. st 


We are now installing a new 20,000-kilowatt generator * 
in our St. Louis steam-electric plant, will install another — 
next summer, and are planning a second large steam- ~ 
electric plant to cost several million dollars, whose power ~ 
output will be urgently needed as soon as we can get it 
ready. 4 


Our next Editorial will give you some facts about the 3 
growth of this business, as an index to what St. Louis is ~ 
doing and going to do by way of holding its rank amen 
the great cities of America. 


UNION a 
Light and Power Co. | 


12th and Locust Streets . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fn ree Slag 


life that had made up the Stream, had 
given to it its force, soon lost its vari- 
ance and was merged.” ... “But in the 
scattered corners of the great Darkness 
Many men light many fitful fires. When 
once they meet, a flame will blaze across 
the sky.” . . . “Our clamorous buildings 
drip energy. Our iron world is a tissue 
of complex human wills. Underneath 
walks the multitude, cowed, colorless, 
the abject creature of its creation. But 
‘this delirium of stone, for all its seem- 
ing mastery, is but a scum on the ener- 
gies of men. The multitude has better 


_ powers.” Then (not only feeling, but 
> showing the way): 


“This then is our 
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task. We must go through a period of 
static suffering, of inner cultivation. We 
must break our impotent habit of con- 
stant issuance into petty deed. We must 
begin to generate within ourselves the 
energy which is love of life.” 


With the details of this book—(with 
its omissions, too, and its finding only 
in the voice of the artist, instead of in 
all our institutional aspects, the feeble 
present writhe toward the entrance of 
our cave)—critics may quarrel, doubt- 
less will, and must. But with the spirit 
of their fact, no one. Indeed so rarely 
intimate and true is this spirit that one 
wonders whether the , European will 


comprehend it as we shall, no matter 
how weary of the conventional “tourist 
literature” about us on which he has 
been fed. For “Our America,” by its 
beautiful spirit, becomes literally ours. 
Belongs to us many who have long 
loved and hated and misunderstood the 
giant, ourselves; who have salaamed 
like swine to their trough to his dark 
face, and yet lifted a timid despairing 
hand to his brighter. 
sfeefoeds 

We break many a promise to our- 
selves with excuses so weak that we 
would be ashamed to offer them to an- 
other. 











A. G. SOLARI, 
Pres. 


Furs and Mystery 


When you buy furs, it is 
- well to invest in them, rather 
than to speculate. There’s a 
marked difference between the 
two. 

Whenever a fur piece is 
greatly underpriced, there is 
r a reason for it, and do not 
permit the deaier to tell you 
that it’s because the weather 
is warm or because you’re a 
| favored customer, or any such 
.,tomfoolery. Find out why! 

Take fox skins, for exam- 
ple. <A legitimate fur dealer 
may show you a fine large 
muff and throw, made from 
fine peltries of unusual size, 
and quote you a very fair 
|} price on it. 

Before you purchase, re- 
member that So-and-So, 
around the corner are hav- 
_ing a heavily advertised Sale. 
_ You decide, as is your privi- 
lege, to go and see what they 
are offering. Fine! 

But they are all ready for 
' you and show you a set ata 
lower price and apparently 
identically the same as you 
were looking at in the legiti- 
mate store, but which is re- 
ally worth only half as much. 

“Sour grapes?’ Not so— 
here is the little darkie in 
the woodpile. 

An unscrupulous _§ furrier 
ean take a very small fox 
» skin, or most any other kind 
of peltrie, and expand it to 
~ about twice its size, but its 
intrinsic value does not ex- 
pand accordingly. 

The skin is laid face down- 
ward and slit many, many 
times down the wider part 
by cuts about half an inch 
apart and running parallel 
to each other. Common sheep 
skin strips are then cut and 
inserted in these slits and 
sewed along each edge, mak- 
ing the back look like a bird’s- 
eye view of a freight yard, 
although the deception cannot 
be detected on the fur side 
owing to the great density of 
the fur. 

When such a piece is made 
into a muff or throw, the 
padding and the lining pre- 
vent one from feeling the 
many seams inside the _ skin, 
but if you will press. the 
‘viece hard between the two 
rands and rub slowly, you 
will have the sensation of 
passing your fingers over a 
silken covered wash board. 
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Wonderful Coats 
and Dolmans, lux- 
urious creations in 
Alaska Seal, Hudson 


rat), Eastern Mink, 
Jap Mink, Nutrias 
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Squirrel, Australian 
Opossum — exquis- 


trimmed, gor- 


geously silk lined 





Furs 


of 





DEPENDABLE 
Quality 


Prices 


150 to 


$2,800 


Chokers and Ani- 
mal Scarfs in various 
furs, $20 and up. 

Throws, Stoles 
and Capes, $50 and 





So, after all, you find that 
the genuine article in the 
honest man’s. store. repre- 
sented true value, while the 
“special reduction’’ was no 
reduction at all—but decid- 
edly an inflation. 

Use care to shun the ani- 
mal that “grows’’ to twice 
its size after it is killed, and 
_—beware of the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 


To be contnued. 
Copyright 1919, 
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LEPPERT-ROOS 
label in any gar- 
ment isan assur- 
ance of perfec- 
tion in quality, 
style and work- 
manship. 


















































Letters From the People 


From Rome 


Hotel , Roma, 11-10-19, 
Dear— 

We are actually here, having arrived 
last night, and it certainly does seem 
too good to be true to be home again. 
So far we haven’t found many changes 
except that the people all look very 
ill from lack of food, which is still 
far from plentiful and very expensive. 
There is no butter served at any meal, 
very little sugar and no white flour, as 
they still use war bread. The cakes are 
very simple and no deserts are served. 
The children are the worst; they show 
the lack of food more than anybody. 
The. officers and men, too, look badly; 
so thin and strained looking; not at all 
the careful people they used to be. 
Compared to the well-fed French they 


‘show what they have been through and 


are still suffering. 

Don’t talk to me about your poor, 
starving France. I never saw so much 
food even in America. All the butter, 
white bread, cakes, luxuries of all kinds 
that you want. Sugar for coffee and 
tea is the only thing they lack. You 
have to have tickets for it if you want 
to buy it and the hotels only serve one 
piece a person., 

We found on getting to Paris that it 
was a darned sight harder getting out 
again, as they only run the Rome Ex- 
press three times a week and it was 
booked up until the following Thursday, 
so we decided we might just as well 
see some of the front. On Monday we 
went to Rheims, which I am frank to 
admit I was disappointed in. The Ca- 
thedral, though damaged by fire, was 
never shelled and the rose window is 
safe in Paris. So much for propaganda. 
It also came out that the fire was started 
by the French while there were German 
wounded in it. The town is practically 
destroyed, in fact it isn’t; the trenches 
around Rheims have’ fallen in to such 
an extent that you cannot get any idea 
of them, except that the German ones 
were better constructed and wired than 
the French. Our one interesting expe- 
rience was the firing of the shells found 
by the working parties, which kept 
going off all the time we were out, there 
and gave a pretty good idea of what “a 
quiet day” must have been like. 

Wednesday we went to Soissons and 
there we had all the thrills we wanted. 
Moulin de Laffaux and Le Chemin des 
Dames were as much fought over as 
Vimy ridge, if not more so. Our chaf- 
feur evidently lived in one of the vil- 
lages there and naturally felt very 
keenly; in fact he was the only French- 
man I saw who held any grudge against 
the Germans, and he certainly was bit- 
ter. At Laffaux, or what used to be, we 
saw what war actually was like. They 
had fought over the village so many 
times that there wasn’t even a stone 
left and the different occupants had fin- 
ally cut dugouts into the side of the 
hill. Then when the Germans advanced 
in June the French left everything and 
it is still there. Machine guns with the 
belts in them, broken rifles, bits of cloth- 
ing, water bottles, rations, gas mask 
respirators, bombs, hand grenades and 
thousands of shells of all calibres. It 
seems as if they had just left, and you 
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hardly dare walk around for fear of 
what you may find. And all the time, 
shells bursting not far away, to add to 
the reality of it all. At Crouy, a few 
miles from there, the French blew up 
two of their new sixteen-inch naval guns 
for fear of their falling into the hands 
of the Germans, and there they are still 
just as they were left in the retreat. Af- 
ter lunch we motored over to Chateau 
Thierry and a more peaceful country 
you can’timagine. Except fora few vil- 
lages near Soissons that are destroyed, 
and a few scattered farms, you wouldn’t 
know there had ever been a war and 
that road was the turning point in the 
German advance. It has all been sown 
in grain and the harvest was enor- 
mous, both summers, but of a different 
kind. As for the burning of villages 
and the destroying of trees by the Ger- 
mans, don’t you believe it. With the 
exception of Rheims cathedral there 
wasn’t a sign of fire in any of the vil- 
lages we saw. The thing that E and 
I could not understand was the fact of 
the French working shoulder to shoul- 
der with the German prisoners in clean- 
ing up and rebuilding. They seemed to 
be on the best of terms and no bitter- 
ness on either side. It certainly is 
strange. H—. 
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New York Swats the Treaty 


New York, November 6, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

You may be interested to know about 
the election and the underlying causes 
as they seem to me. La Guardia and 
Curran, Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen and 
President of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, respectively, are elected much to 
their own surprise. I.a Guardia is a 
congressman and Curran a city magis- 
trate. Neither of them had resigned 
their offices. La Guardia’s plurality is 
very small and there may be a recount, 
but it seems unlikely. The Republicans 
carried all their candidates for Supreme 
Court, but the Democrats got some of 
the minor judgeships. The vote indi- 
cates a Republican gain of 100,000, a So- 
cialist gain of 50,000 and a Democratic 
loss of 170,000, as compared with last 
year. 

The attitude of the newspapers in at- 
tempting to ascribe causes is very amus- 
ing. Although they have been devoting 
pages of space for months past to the 
League of Nations, they cannot see that 
it cut any figure in producing the re- 
sults. They ascribe it all to Mur- 
phy’s attempt to dictate nominations 
to the bench. That this had some 


_ effect is of course undoubted, but it 


probably did not influence more than 
30,000 votes at the outside and it had no 
effect in Brooklyn. If the thought in 
the voter’s minds was to rebuke Mur- 
phy, the obvious way to have done so 
would have been to have defeated his 
son-in-law, Foley, who was running 
for surrogate, but instead of being de- 
feated, Foley is elected by a 25,000 ma- 
jority. 

The real truth is that the League of 
Nations issue was a dominant factor in 
the minds of thousands, who, not find- 
ing other means of expressing their 
opinion, voted against the Democratic 
party for the first time in their lives. 
Indeed, the result of the election can 





nJt be regarded as a Republican vic- 
tory. 

Although there was no declared fusion 
there was an actual fusion of all the 
elements in the city hostile to Tammany 
Hall, and the wonder is that under the 
circumstances it came so near breaking 
even. La Guardia’s majority is only 
1500 in ‘a: total vote of over a million. 
While the effect of the loss of so many 
offices and places of power is little short 
of disastrous, the figures prove that as 
an effective voting organization Tam- 
many remains incomparable. Every- 
thing broke against it this year. It 
was presumed that a great deal of its 
strength lay in the saloons. This year 
the saloons were largely. out of busi- 
ness. It had to bear the brunt of the 
rancor of race-conscious elements of the 
population against President Wilson. 
Hearst had opened his mud-batteries on 
its candidates. The principal figure on 
its ticket, Robert L. Moran, a_ mere 
cipher, who was nominated because he 
happened to succeed to the office of 
President of the Board of Aldermen 
upon Governor Smith’s election, suffered 
an attack of appendicitis soon after his 
nomination and could not register, vote 
nor campaign. With all these handi- 
caps, to have come within 1500 votes of 
winning is to have demonstrated the 
loyalty of a preponderant part of the 
electorate to the much-maligned Tam- 
many. 

Whatever may be the attitude of the 
metropolitan press as to the meaning 
of the election, there seems to be no 
misunderstanding of the subject in 
Washington. There they have made up 
their minds that no popular disapproval 
hangs over the heads of the so-called 
“Battalion of Death.” This epithet, ap- 
plied to those senators who propose to 
reject the Treaty, is another illustra- 
tion of the aptitude of gentlemen notor- 
ious for their cold-bloodedness to appeal 
to sentiment when it suits their pur- 
pose. OweN MERRYHUE. 
ofoofooge 


Aux Artistes N’Ont Pas Brille 


(Continued from page 784) 

a great tone poem by a pure lyrist, mel- 
ody on melody, song on song. Nature 
in her finest lilting mood, but full of 
subtlety, depth and significance. Not in 
a single picture was there any of the 
brutality, the senseless and implacable 
savagery of the great mother. The 
inanimate world in its moods of terror 
and darkness are unknown to Kramer. 
He does not feel it, cannot see it. His 
faith denies it” Therefore he cannot 
paint it. 

He sees only the luminosity, tender- 
ness, the sweet harmonies of the grow- 


ing and greening world. To paint this, ° 


to present it with all the metaphysical 
beauty he brings to it, he has developed 
his delicate and elusive style, his en- 
chanting vagueness that is yet often as 
definite as a composition in music. De- 
bussy is his prototype in another art— 
the sheer esthete. 

Try as you like you cannot find the 
true predecessor of this man, his men- 
tors and approachers. They exist, to 
be sure. Art is a growth, a develop- 
ment. There is nothing spontaneous or 
unadumbrated in all its agelong march. 
The earlier Cezanne is hinted here and 
there in the converging lines of Kra- 
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Electric Service 
Editorials 


Union Electric’s 


Solid Growth — 


Nearly three years ago, when Union Electric had 88,000 
electric service customers, some folks smiled at our pre- 
diction that by 1925 we would have 200,000—150,000 in the 
city, 50,000 in St. Louis and surrounding counties. Those 
who did the smiling didn’t believe the St. Louis district 
would grow fast enough to justify that prediction. We 
stand pat on that forecast—and expect to do even better. 


Here is Union Electric’s record of customer growth for 
three years and nine months: 


Date In the City Outside Total | Increase 
Dec. 31, 1915 65,191 6,279 TE ATO hs pea 
Dec. 31, 1916 76,946 8,907 85,853 14,383 
Dec. 31, 1917 84,662 11,088 95,750 9,897 
Dec. 31, 1918 88,525 12,321 100,846 5,096 © 
Sept. 30, 1919 95,415 13,723 109,138 8,292 . 


Total increase in 3: years and 9 months 





That gain of more than 50 per cent in number of electric 
service customers, during the world war period, when peo- 
ple were economizing as never before, proves the St. Louis 
district grew rapidly during those years. 
that today everybody recognizes electric service as a 
NECESSITY—the same as city water. 


The RATE of customer growth is now rapidly increas- 
ing. It will fairly jump as new housing is provided for the 
tens of thousands of families who will come here to serve 
the great new industries now erecting their plants and the 
other thousands who will come here to work in the big 
additions that are being made to older St. Louis industries. 


Because now and hereafter every new home, whether a. — 


separate house or an apartment, will as a matter of course 
be wired for electric service. No builder can afford to 
leave it out, because no family wants to buy or rent a 
home without electric service. 


Here is another index to Union Electric growth during 
the same period: 


Year Employes Payroll | 

1915 1,273 $ 971,346.80 
1916 1,697 1,297,177.66 
1917 1,797 1,663,626.30 
1918 1,438 1,504,895.30 
1919 (9 months) 1,388 1,407,733.82 


During 1916 and 1917 we had hundreds of men on plant 
construction work. During 1918 this work was practically 
stopped, for want of men and materials. Notice that the 
1,388 employes on the payroll for 1919 are drawing pay at 
the rate of $1,877,000 a year, as compared with a payroll 
of a trifle over $1,660,000 for 1,797 employes in 1917, and 
that the 1919 average yearly pay per employe is over $1,350, 


St. Louis (“entirely surrounded by the United States”), 
is on the way and going faster every day. The million pop- 
ulation mark is no longer regarded as a goal, but only as 
a way station on the route St. Louis is traveling. Rival 
cities that count on passing St. Louis in the 1920 census 
may be due for a disappointment. 
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37,668 


It proves also _ 
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of Low Prices. 


ceived 
Department. 








‘Semi-Annual Economy Week 
Begins Monday, November 17th 


AND CONTINUES FOR ONE WEEK 


Offering the People of St. Louis and 
vicinity a Half Million Dollars’ worth 
of Seasonable Merchandise at unheard 


See daily papers for particulars. 
Come every day as each day will 
have something new to offer. 
200,000 Circulars are now being 
sent broadcast throughout the city 
and suburbs—if you have not re- 
one — phone 
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_| WOMEN 


A Department For 


In charge of 


MISS NETTIE GUNNESELL 


Featuring 


"|MONITO HostERY 


every pair of which is 
guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction. Sweater 


chiefs in excellent quality 
are also to be found in 
iss Gunnesell’s depart- 


} ment. 


- Your inspection is in- 
vited. 


NAY &KUNZ 


Arcade Bldg. 
806 OLIVE STREET 











At the Service of 
Your Eyes 


‘My carefully co-ordinated service of 
Oculist, Optometrist and Optician 
assures a professional diagnosis 
and the expert filling of your pre- 
scription at one moderate charge 
to cover the three separate serv- 
ices, including the cost of eye- 
glasses or spectacles. 


OLIVER ABEL 


Service of 
Oculist, Optometrist Optician, 
Fourth Floor 


Carleton Bldg., Sixth and Olive 














LET US SEND YOU 
THESE BOOKLETS: 


“The Great 'niquity” by Leo Tolstoy 
“Time ver-us F imine” by F. F. Ingram 
“The Single . ax: What it is” by Henry Ccor ¢ 

You will get them with a trial subscripticn for 14 
weeks to Th: Puolic, a constructive liberal weekly 
jourual, bizh graue without beimg highbrow. 

Recommended by many of the best known educators 
in the country. 

Prof. Wm. E Dodd (the Historian), Roger W. Pabson 
(the Statistician), Herbert Quick (« bairman Federal t arm 
Loan Board), Loui- F. Post (Assistant Secretary of Labor) 
John F Moors «| iberal Member Harvard Corporation) 
write four The Public. 

Let us send you a trial subscription to The Publi-, 
14 weeks, with the three booklets at our special prive, 
$ .00 Wrive y uc name and add-ess on the margin und 
attach $1.00. We wlll refund if you don’t like the paper. 


The Public, Educational Bldg. 70 Fifth Ave..N.A‘ 
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garded by most painters. It was dif- 


MIRROR 


mer’s tree trunks. There is a presence 
of the Monticelli disdain of drawing. 
Odelon Redon obtrudes himself on the 
memory in the presence of some of 
Kramer’s things. But, after all, the 
relationship is formal. In the last an- 
alysis Kramer is a solitary figure, a per- 
sonal artist. He has picked up bits of 
technique here and there, consciously 
or otherwise. But in the main he is 
simply Kramer—a man who has learned 
to project himself. 

After hours of feasting on the im- 
palpable loveliness of a hundred pic- 
tures, we turned our backs and began 
once more to gossip. Had he never 
sold any of these exquisite things? 
Had he really made an effort to be 
received? Was it possible that Amer- 
icans, with all their taste for illusion, 
had not taken him into open arms? I 
Was honestly puzzled. The artist sat 
down on the corner of a chest and 
told me some of his adveritures. 


There is no need to pain the stranger 
with the familiar details of an artist's 
trials in the plutonian world of the pic- 
ture dealer, that wholly practical and 
darkly conservative business man, who 
passes current with the great mass of 
our people as critic and connoiseur. 
One after another, New York’s art 
salesmen, who control the market of 
the country, were approached, asked 
to look at Kramer’s work and to place 
it on show. Most of them glanced 
at the things, saw something unfamiliar 
and unorthodox in them and shooed the 
painter away with polite excuses or 
smiles or bits of mock criticism picked 
up from the art manuals. 


On the whole, the other artists had 
better discernment. One or two of 
them, notably Jerome Myers, the re- 
corder of New York’s East Side and 
a man whose artistic faith is diamet- 
rically opposed. to that of Kramer, 
tried to get recognition for the poetic 
landscaper. A few pictures of his were 
got into the larger exhibitions and gen- 
erally hung in deadly apposition to 
paintings in high key and strong color, 
which imemdiately “killed” the Kramer 
work. On a single occasion one of 
these exhibits led to a sale of one or 
two pictures at a decent price—once in 
many years. A few sales at absurd 
prices to friends of no means or to 
other poor picture lovers whom these 
friends had interested—these completed 
the man’s earnings for a period covering 
a quarter of a century. Save for the 
roof and bed .and board provided by his 
family, the artist must have starved or 
turned to some trade. Even so, he was 
sometimes forced to paint a roof, a 
house or a barn to get cash for mate- 
rials. That was surely better than mak- 
ing conies or faking. There was a 
touch of pride in the confession. 

Within a day or two of this visit I 
made it a point to see a few painter 
friends whom I suspected of more or 
less familiarity. with Kramer’s work, 
to get their opinions, to make certain 
of my own estimate. Jerome Myers 
told me that Kramer was an important 
man in American landscape, a figure, 
a contributor of something decidedly 
worth while. Robert Henri, too, knew 
the work. It was, he said, of very high 
quality and beauty, a refined and per- 
sonal art expressive of things disre- 











ferent, distinguished and full of, abso- 
lute poetry. George Luks, that strident 
realist and worshiper of force majeure, 
added his praise. Here were three men 
whose style and manner were as dis- 
tant as imaginable from the Kramer 
practice, and all appreciative, even en- 
thusiastic. I began browsing among the 
painters and was astonished to find 
complete unanimity of opinion, ‘or what 
struck me more at the moment, general 
knowledge of Kramer’s work among 
other artists. Many leaders among our 
men of the brush had known him for 
years and always regarded him with 
honor and affection. One or two of 
the journeymen critics were in the same 
position. 

Perhaps, I reflected, this is what the 
rash call recognition. A man works 
for thirty years, tirelessly, in the face 
of every rebuff, without honor and 
without reward, and at the end of that 
time his fellows know and esteem him, 
but he cannot sell a picture, buy bread, 
or exchange his work for shelter. If 
this is arrival, then truly enough no 
genius remains unknown. And if he 
‘ies so, or goes mad with worry and 
burdens, some dealer, who has stocked 
up on his canvases at five and ten 
dollars apiece, suddenly discovers the 
greatness of the fallen genius, and the 
parvenu art-buying world honors the 
shrewd merchant as a Columbus and 
pays enormous prices for a dead man’s 
broken dreams. Truly, as my editor 
so wisely worded his pontifical de- 
cree: Celebrity comes to every genius 
sooner or later! 

The point of this is not, after all, 
that there are neglected creators of 
beauty. What interests us in the end 
is to determine the forces and condi- 
tions that keep talent hidden. How does 
it happen that a man of this type re- 
mains obscure and in want while hun- 
dreds of mediocrities, the veriest 
daubers, scribblers, copyists, posers and 
bootleggers of the arts, attain celebrity 
and even riches? 

There is, first of all, thélement. of 
conformity. It is no great trick to 
paint pictures, carve statues or write 
books in the accepted style and to get 
them received. Nothing is easier for 
the man who can handle his tools at 
all. Nothing is required beyond facility 
and retentive memory. But Kramer 
happens to be something of an inno- 
vator without verging on anything rad- 
ical enough to attract cheap attention. 
His work is totally different from any- 
thing established and just as far re- 
moved from the bizarrerie and buffoon- 
ery that have screamed their way to 
sensational acceptance in painting. But 
see what happens to him. His sane, | 
reasoned and reasonable progress be- — 
yond old manners is too marked to per- ~ 
mit him a place in the established pro- — 
cession and not strident enough to take 
place with the radicals. So he remains 
unheard in the clamor of revolution- ~ 
aries and the shouts of the reaction. 


Again, the extreme delicacy and re- © 
finement of Kramer’s work, its very 
esthetic beauty, has militated against ~ 
him. No one is blamable for this, 5 
least of all the artist. The conditions © 
of exhibition in America, which do not® 
differ essentially from those in France,” 
Germany, Britain and Italy, are. re= 
sponsible in the main, Unless a pain er 
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has the force or the friends to procure 
a “one-man show,” he must be- con- 
tent with displaying his wares beside 
those of other artists. His pictures are 
hung in all sorts of groupings and en- 
vironments. He must battle against 
every manner of painter for the palm. 
The unfairness of such competition does 
not appear at first glance. Kramer’s 
case is a fine illustration of it, how- 
ever. Every time the man has been 
rash enough to show his work in a 
general show, it has been hung in deadly 
apposition to stronger pictures. Not 
better pictures, mind you, but works 
in strong, often violent colors, which 
routed the tender tones, the exquisite 
nuances, the ecstatic neutrals of the 
Kramer work without a battle. No 
need of going to the world of paint for 
proof of the lethal effect of such juxt- 
apposing. Last winter, when German 
music was beginning to be heard again 
in New York, the Teuton concert mas- 
ters had their revenge on their French 
foemen. Again and again one went to 
recitals to find the intricately delicate 
music of Debussy cruelly sandwiched 
between mighty slices of Wagner and 
the huge powerful dissonances of 
Strauss. The result was pitiful. How 
trivial and futile the really fine music 
of the Frenchman seemed, the ears still 
throbbing with Tristan or trembling 
with the gusty passions of Don Juan. 
It takes no imagination to see Claude 
Debussy still suspended in darkness 
and defeat had his compositions been 
forced to constant repetitions under 
such handicaps. But that is quite what 
has happened to Kramer. Again and 
again some reputable dealer was talked 
into a receptive mood and then led 
around the corner to view a Kramer 
or two hung in these hodge-podge 
shows. A glance generally disposed of 
the matter. Between the unfamiliarity 
of the Kramer beauty, which prevents 
its immediate acceptance by all but 
discerning eyes, and the fatal nearness 
of foe-pictures, the work was done and 
undone. 

And, finally, as in most. cases, there 
remains the personality of the man him- 
self. Many another fellow must have 
long since succeeded with such work 
as Kramer’s. But this creator is un- 
fortunate in an almost morbid shy- 
ress, a mauvais honte which keeps him 
silent and timid in the most common- 
place company. He is not a pusher. 
To toot the bassoon for himself would 
sicken and ruin him. His social graces 
are not of a kind to win him flatterers 
or fuglemen. He is sensitive, takes re- 
buffs seriously and is inclined to soli- 
tude and self content. And he is, of 
all the hopelessly inept business men 
of the arts, the very worst. 

This impractical, reserved, aloof man 
could not get out and do the rough 
and tumble necessary to the success of 
an innovator. And there was none to 
do it for him. In the absence of an 
organized art spirit in America, here 
was defeat at the outset. When there 
is no standard of criticism, no court 
of appeal for the artist and no pioneer- 
ing sense among the lovers, judges and 
dilettante, what can happen to such a 
person? 

Some excellent people, laboring under 
the weight of one of the saddest mis- 
conceptions, constantly urged in the 








case of the artist, may feel that I stress 
too much the point of material suc- 
cess, of paying recognition. Every- 
where there is the notion that the artist 
is and ought to be above money. Ar- 
tists have always been poor. Poverty 
is the proper and recognized state for 
the creator of beauty. Only when in 
want does he do his best work. Neces- 
sity is the true, taskmaster for the ge- 
nius. Who ever heard of a rich painter 
or a well-fed poet amounting to any- 
thing? These are some of the patent 
ideas common to all unthinking minds. 
Galton has dealt sufficiently with most 
of these banal errors and history with 
the rest. Yet they persist and assume 
greater immobility with the years. 

Even so excellent an artist and fine 
a spirit as Robert Henri told me on an 
occasion: “It is wrong to lay em- 
phasis on the misfortune of the artist. 
The greatest misfortune is not his but 
the world’s. If an artist remains unen- 
couraged and unrecognized his gift will 
be stunted and his powers will not 
come to full growth and stature. Some 
precious thing of beauty will not come 
to expression through him; some price- 
less thing will be lost to all mankind. 
Beside this, the suffering of the in- 
dividual is insignificant.” 

True, fine. A noble and exalted at- 
titude and understanding, yet one that 
conceals in its body the deadly ova 
whose larvae are certain to destroy the 
whole tissue of the truth. 

An artist is a human dnimal like any 
other and lives in the common world, 
with all the common needs and wants. 
If anything, his more delicate consti- 
tution and finely poised organism de- 
mand the luxuries. His tools and ma- 


terials are the costliest, his growth the 


slowest, his period of training the long- 
est, his years of productiveness the few- 
est. And he is the maker of the only 
perdurable stuff that comes from all 
the vast factory activities of toiling 
mankind. His product alone lasts and 
grows more precious with the centuries. 
And his is, in the final distillate, the 
one lifting and forward marching en- 
ergy in the species. Without him 
nothing. To believe otherwise is to say 
that the vendor who sells or the thief 
who steals a Gioconda is fit for higher 


honor and greater reward than a 
Leonardo. 
sfoofeete 
Diamonds 


Do your Christmas shopping early! 
This is as applicable to jewelry as to 
anything else. And diamonds, for in- 
stance—well, one wants much time to 
examine and compare and consider. 
In purchasing diamonds, if one is not 
an expert, the chief consideration is 
the vendor. He must be a thorough- 
ly reliable merchant, for in nothing 
so much as in diamonds are real 
values hidden from the eye. The 
shade of the stone, its cutting, its free- 
dom from flaws of all kinds, its mount- 
ing—are factors of its worth that must 
be given careful consideration in pref- 
erence to its size. In the purchase of a 
diamond there must not be the slightest 
misrepresentation and it is on this score 
that the diamond department of Stix- 
Baer & Fuller invite business. They are 
prepared to supply your diamond needs 
from the smallest stones to the highest 
grade, all suitably mounted. And back 
of each stone they sell they place the 
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Electric Service 
Editorials. 


Why Union Electric 
Rates Are Low | 


There are three reasons. 

















































































Here they are: 


First—Union Electric’s policy looking to large sales and 
small profits rather than small sales and large profits. 
More about this later. P 


Second—Union Electric’s Keokuk contract, that brings 
the bulk of the Keokuk dam’s low-cost hydro-electric 
power here at a rate much cheaper than power can be 
generated in the best steam-electric plant. Our customers 
have always got the benefit of this saving. 


We don’t have to ask for rates to yield a penny of ont 
or dividends on “water” in our bonds or stocks. 


their earning noida as of December 31, 1915, at $26,000,000. 
That valuation was made on the basis of before-the-war 
labor, capital and material costs. o 


With plant additions from December 31, 1915, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, the State-appraised earning value of Union 
Electric’s properties at the latter date was $33,077,940, not 
including cash in hand or notes and accounts. receivable. — 
Including these items, the total was decks 694,038.33. es 


‘ The Company’s total capitalization outstanding in the 
public’s hands on the same date—stocks, bonds and notes— 
was $34,372,200. From this must be deducted $800,730 of 
bond discount and expense which is being amortized dur- 
ing the term of the bonds, leaving a net capitalization out- ~ 
standing of only $33,571,470, as compared with assets of 
$34,694,038.33. 


Union Electric’s properties, with a net outstandi 
capitalization of $33,571,470, and a State-appraised nir 
value of $33,077,940 (not including cash in hand or note: 
and accounts receivable), could not be reproduced, at pres- 
ent labor, money and material prices, for $50,000,000. 


Union Electric’s earnings on investment are limited—and 
assured—by State regulation. Many other Missouri busi- 
nesses earn larger profits—not one has a sounder assurance 
of a regular yearly fair return on investment. 


UNION ELECTRIG 
Light & Power Company 


12th and Locust Streets 


Saint Louis, Missouri . 

























Perfume 
Toilot Water Face Powder 
Talcum Powder 
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Northwestern 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 





of Milwaukee, Wis. 





THOS. J. MASTERSON 
The Policies of the NORTHWESTERN embrace in one 
contract practically everything that is desirable in Life 
Insurance. 





An Income Policy is an order to deliver food 
, and clothing to your family after your death 


Let the NORTHWESTERN ‘be Your Trustee 


THOS. J. MASTERSON 


Special Agent 







Third F loor, National Bank of Commerce Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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prestige and the financial power of their 
company. They are now offering some 
very special values in jewel-set rings of 
platinum with square domes, or square 
settings in flat styles with jeweled 
shanks, high-grade solitaires of the con- 
ventional type, and wedding rings that 
vary from the usual. In fact anything 
in diamonds and high-grade jewelry can 
be found by the particular and. discrim- 
inating customer in this shop, with its 
exceptional offerings and facilities. 
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Some Recent Fiction 
By Vincent Starrett 


Popular as are the innumerable maga- 
zines in this country given over almost 
entirely to short stories, it is said by 
publishers that volumes of short stories 
do not sell. They are published, but as 
a rule only when an author has done 
something distinguished in the novel- 
writing line, or when a single tale has 
created something of a sensation in its 
periodical debut. It is odd that this 
should be so, but we aré assured that 
such is the fact, and if we do not care 
for the collected contes of a popular 
novelist, we must return to the tales of 
the accepted masters and re-read De 
Maupassant, Poe, Stevenson and the 
others of that excellent company. 


Newton A. Fuessle has persuaded the 
Cornhill Company to issue his short sto- 
ries, perhaps on the strength of his fairly 
successful recent novel, “The Flail.” A 
number of persons, to our certain knowl- 
edge, have been watching Mr. Fuessle’s 
work in the magazines for a number of 
It has been unusually good work, 
of a quite distinctive order, and it has 
not appeared in the journals where, for 
the most part, the body of our readers 
look for the best short stories. Mr, Fues- 
sle has published where he could. Not 
that the periodicals which have printed 
his stories do not publish other good 
stories; they do. In my opinion, they 
publish better stories, on the whole, than 
the greater journals, so called, with years 
of success and tradition behind them. 
The point is that the average reader 
doesn’t know where to look for the best. 


At any rate, here in “Flesh and Phan- 
tasy,” are fourteen short stories of very 
genuine excellence; some of them ex- 
tremely noteworthy. The thinking in 
them is not conventional; in spots it is 
thoroughly radical. The author belongs 
to a small group of writers who are bold- 
ly realistic in a day of superficial sophis- 
tication. In one story, “The Leap,” he 
has written a very curious tale indeea, 
and in casting about for another story 
with which to compare it, one thinks of 
Ambrose Bierce’s extraordinary narra- 
tion of “An Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge,” in which between the instant 
of a hanged man’s drop and the suc- 
ceeding instant of his death, a lifetime 
of emotion and suspense is lived. 


Mr. Fuessle is considerably concerned 
with modern life and its depressing man- 
ifestations, and it may be asserted on 
the evidence of his stories that. he does 
not vote either of the great party tickets. 
The social injustice of modern life is 
cruelly revealed at times, by a writer 
with much of the power of Stephen 





Crane to depict a critical situation. with by Boni & Liveright. 


photographic accuracy, but with ‘the 
emotion of the living scene. 
ote 

“Not the great American novel,” say 
the publishers of “The Paliser Case,” by 
Edgar Saltus. Well, it is not; 
the worst by a large majority. In it we 
have a curious spectacle—that of a gen- 
uinely great artist deftly setting about 
the business of concocting a “thriller.” 
The result is really an achievement. It 
can be highly recommended’ to lovers of 
literary champagne, who like the sparkle 
and satire of Max Beerbohm or the early 
“Green Carnation” manner of Robert 
Hichens. Probably no other American 
writer could have written this book, for 
the two who occur first to mind, as 
noted, are Englishmen. Mr. Saltus is a 
genius, long neglected by critics and the 
reading public—one wonders morosely, 
often, whether critics do not comprise 
the reading public—and while “The Pal- 
iser Case” is not his high water mark, 
nor, one fancies, does he believe it to 
be, it is a brilliant piece of writing and 
a good story into the bargain. 

Toward .the close, the author “lets 
down” a bit, introduces at too great 
length the Dickensian Mr. Dunwoodie, 
with his “Hums” and ‘“Hahs,” and 
strings out the agony unnecessarily ; too, 
he rather summarily disposes of Mar- 
garet Austen, a not unlikable lady, who 
should have been made more “horrid” 
at the beginning if we are to have no 
regrets at all concerning her; but these 
offenses are not capital. Whatever. its 
minor defects may be, “The Paliser 
Case” is a noteworthy novel, by one of 
the few writing men of our day who has 
an adequate acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language. 

Mr. Saltus’ epigrams chiefly are mar- 
ital, and often are memorable. Mar- 
riage he quaintly describes as “a mutual 
misunderstanding ;” later, as “the most 
ancient of human institutions. : 
Divorce must haye been invented at 
least three weeks later.” 
mony is temporary insanity, with per- 
manent results.” Some of the acid 
pleasantries are reminiscent of Wilde, 
whom Saltus knew, and the whole at- 
mosphere of the book, modern though 
its setting, is that of the eighteen-nine- 


ties. Some may object to this; to the 
reviewer it is one of the book’s de- 
lights. 


The author’s characterization always 
is brilliant; his portrait of the objection- 
able Mrs. Austen is beautifully mali- 
cious, though reminiscent of an offen- 
sive type which he has etched before in 
“Tristrem Varick,” an earlier novel. 
His various remarks concerning the 
German Kaiser, put into the mouths of 
Paliser, Jones the novelist, and others, 
are masterpieces of repressed obscenity. 
For instance, Jones. “Loti claims that 


what spoke through him (the Kaiser) 
Loti is lacking in literary ~ 
When a hyena has eaten he is. — 
at peace with the world. But when was 


was a hyena. 
sobriety. 


bestiality ever filled? It is insatiable,. 
and so is this thug whom God, at most, 


may have permitted to look in the mir- 7 


ror without vomiting.” 


There are not lacking signs that Sal- 


tus is coming: into his own; and it is) 
high time. 
ten of him in “The Merry-Go-Rouna 
(Knopf), and others will do so. 
must.. “The Paliser Case” is publi 


ie 


nor is it 


Again, “matri- ~ 


Carl Van Vechten has writ- ‘ 
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Music 
By Victor Lichtenstein 
A FORECAST. 

St. Louis, for many years the de- 
spised among American cities as a 
center of musical endeavor, ridiculed 
1 tile cate gossip of the Eastern 
musician and impresario, impotent ap- 
parently to advance ever so little 
along the paths of art culture—St. 
Louis is now entering the magic cir- 
cle of the disseminators of aesthetic 
beauty. 

Many factors have contributed 
toward the realization of this benign 
state, most important of which has 
been the slow and rational growth of 
our local symphony orchestra. It is 
a long road from the day when we 
realized that the orchestra as then 
constituted could not play a passable 
accompaniment even; when a visiting 
artist was compelled to alter an en- 
tire programme because of this fact. 

1 received a letter from a promi- 


‘ast vear, request- 
ing me to rank the orchestra in its 
proper numerical position among 


similar organizations in this country. 
This naive question reminds me of 
the query propounded to the chil- 
dren: “Do you play third or fourth 
grade music?” Nothing is permanent 
but change, and. as the supposed 
miraculous perfection of the Boston 
orchestra. has been courageously and 
successfully challenged by the spirited 
and manly performers of the Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago bands, 
and others, so the St. Louis orches. 
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tra-can justly claim rank with the 
best in the United States today. Our 
pride in every sincere local effort 
should prompt us to strengthen the 
morale of the organization so that 
our musicians will on all occasions 
be spurred to do their very best. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to re- 
mind ourselves at the present moment 
of the true function of music. Of all 
the arts music is more nearly able to 
seize the essence of the emotional 
life of mankind, and, by the power of 
the composer’s genius and_intelli- 
gence, to translate for us in no un- 
certain accents the impulses back of 
all human activity. Let us, for in- 
stance, examine a great symphony by 
Beethoven. Here, in the space of say 
forty-five minutes, we have unfolded 
before our inner hearing and our 
imagination, a composition in which 
are contrasted the expression of the 
primal human emotions: joy, grief, 
hope, despair, renunciation, triumph, 
courage, ultimate faith in the victory 
of all good and beautiful things. You 
may say this interpretation is but the 
idle fantasy of the brain of a dreamer 
and musical enthusiast, but let us ex- 
amine the method by which this re- 
sult is achieved. The composer an- 
nounces two or three subjects of 
musical discourse in exactly the same 
manner as the orator announces the 
subject of his talk, as the novelist the 
theme of his work, or as the epic 
poet the argument. With these two 
or three basic musical thoughts 
vitally, pregnant of great possibilities 
of development, the composer elab- 


for a correct performance. 
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orates and discusses each theme in 
all its possible alterations and devel- 


opments. In the course of this dis- 
cussion, which, recall, is always in 
terms of music and not of concrete 
thought, he keeps up a running com- 
mentary upon the realities of the 
emotional life of mankind, sticks 
closely to his text, never wanders 
afield, except to explain or contrast, 
and gives to us a symmetrical tonal 
epic, comparable in dignity, in lofti- 
ness of conception, in spiritual beauty, 
and in courage of message, to the 
greatest poetry of all the ages. Is 
not this, then, in a sense the highest 
wisdom, a wisdom which is not born 
of detailed knowledge of science, but 
of the profound emotional expe- 
riences which lie back of evéry reli- 
gious manifestation? 


A second contribution to a keener 
appreciation of good music is the 
enormous vogue of the reproducing 
machine, which, while never able to 
take the place or the living performer, 
has succeeded in popularizing the art 
to a degree almost unbelievable. Why, 
the monthly bulletin of the mew Vic- 
tor records is a delightful music en- 
cyplopoedia, with its bright analysis 
of the composition, its brief sketch of 
composer and performer, and even a 
treatise on the technique demanded 
And the 
orchestra records, until very recently 
an abomination to the ear, are notice- 
ably improved. I heard a splendid 
reading of the jast movement of the 
“Scheherezade Suite’ of Rimsky- 
Korsakow played by the Philadelphia 
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orchestra, which is really astounding 
in its clarity. And the Flonzaley 
quartet, those masters of chamber 
music, have recorded several excellent 
bits which are exceptional in balance 
of tone, notably a dainty fairy-like 
Canzonetto. from a Mendelssohn 
quartet. 


I would like in this connection to 
make a plea for a democratization of 
the great symphonic literature of the 
world. If the symphonies. of 
Beethoven and Haydn and Tschai- 
kowski and Dvorak bear a universal 
message of hope and courage, then 
they should be made the common 
property of all mankind. Municipal 
orchestras should be established in 
all of our large centers of population 
to preach these wonderful sermons 
of beauty and faith. In America we 
are so eager to have the best of every- 
thing that we seem more concerned 
at the present moment with an over- 
refinement of performance; we want 
our orchestras to be the best ever, 
our soloists and conductors to be 
the highest-priced. If we were to 
think more of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the art and be rather con- 
cerned with good music -than with ex- 
clusive performances, we will have 
made a long step in the direction 
toward democratization. The great- 
est art is always universal in its ap- 
peal; the child of normal constitu- 
tion, the man and woman in humble 
station are as sensitive to the beauty 
of great music and painting and lit- 
erature as the profoundest scholar. 
Back of it all must be the quality of 
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214 North Fourth Street 


ecstasy and mystery which speaks of 


a world transcending the world of 

O fact and experience; the invisible, 

FRA NCIS 5 B R O. & C < glorious, wunconquerable realm of 
music. 


(Established 1877) 


“Music frees us. Not only does it 
let each of us say for himself what 
cannot say in words, but at its 


to us a higher reach 


MUNICIPAL, 


inmost being of us all. When we 
truly respond to it, there is set up in 
certain harmonious vibration 
which tunes us to one another, to the 
mother earth, the everlasting sea, and 
to that larger world of sums, stars and 
planets of which they are a part.” 


RAILROAD, CORPORATION 


BONDS 


us a 


St. Louis, Mo. lad 


Mollie, the Irish domestic, was one 
afternoon doing certain odd bits of 








work about the place, when her mis- 





EAA 


tress found occasion to rebuke her for 
one piece of carelessness. “You haven't 





what 


Service 
to you 1S after day, not when we are ready to give 


counts 


wound the clock, Mollie,” she said. “I 
watched you closely, and you gave it 
only a wind or two. Why didn’t you 
complete the job?” “Sure, mum, ye 
haven’t forgot that I’m leavin’ tomor- 
row, have ye?” asked Mollie. “I ain't 
goin’ to be doin’ anny of the new 
gyurl’s work.” 


T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 


it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this | |; 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 


eet 

During the examination at the close 

school, the fourth grade teacher 
asked her history class to name the five 
most important men of the recent war. 
One boy, in all seriousness, answered 
the question thus: “General Pershing, 
President Wilson, General Foch, my 
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big brother Tom, and Andy Sullivan's 
brother Pat.” 























kK Now WHY you should do a thing before you 
do it—have a logical reason for every move.. 
Some men do things because they see other people 
do them. This may be reason enough for the aver- 
age man but the big man studies out the ‘‘why. ” 


Plan 


your own individual future. 


Just because more than 42,000 other people have Mercantile 
Savings Accounts isn’t the reason why you should have one. 
You are not interested in the affairs of those 42,000 people. 
You want to know what such an account will do for you. So 
study your own individual ambitions and plans and how best 
to realize them by means of a Mercantile Savings Account. 
Decide how much you can save and what you will save it for. 
Then open your account with the determination to see it 
through—'till your goal is reached. 
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Love of the Best Books 


By Thomas Bird Mosher 

There are times, and these assuredly 
are of them, when one comes to feel 
that the “gentleman of cultivated mind 
and broad intellectual experience,” who 
wrote an editorial friend a while ago, 
was not so far wrong as the advertising 
pages of current literary journals would 
indicate. It is enough, perhaps, if | 
quote the following passage from this 
letter: 

“The mass of printed mater that is being 
turned off the presses is nothing short of ap- 
palling. Every day adds to the accumulation 
of the world’s books. The spectacle suggests a 
question as to the wisdom of buying books at 
all. From your advantageous viewpoint as an 
observer of the constantly changing conditions 


of the world, will you be so good as to tell me 
why I should buy books?” 


The answer was what many of us 
believe to be true and of good report 
which, by my own publications, I feel I 
am helping to sustain; even in these 
days of doubt and indecision, inadequate 
help and supplies almost impossible to 
obtain of a quality I have always ad- 
hered to in my bookmaking. There are, 
indeed, self-imposed limitations which, 
as they seem to me, are all the more 
binding. These limits I find set out by 
my friend, Mr. John L. Foley, who, in a 
recent essay, adked, “If you wanted an 
education who could help you ” and 


then has this to say: 


“Charles Lamb, in his vacations from the 
dull clerk’s life he had to lead in London, 
used to go down to Oxford just to walk around 
beneath its dreaming towers, to imagine him- 
self a student within those ivyed walls. But 
he had the best of that jastly famous univer- 
sity, ‘the mother of lost causes,’ in his heart 
and mind; he had the love of the spirit of 
learning—the love of the best books.” 

“The love of the best books” includes 


then the book in itself, for I have ever 
assumed that the content of the book 
would be on the highest level of prose 
or poetry as may happen. 

There is another point noted by the 
editor in replying to the “gentleman of 
cultivated mind and broad intellectual 


experience” : 

“Public libraries have great usefulness in 
promoting taste for reading. But as a substi- 
tute for owning books. they will satisfy no one’ 
except him who is willing that all his friends 
should live in barracks under public super- 
vision, to be visited only by permission of a 
public functionary, the hours of communion 
defined and restricted, and the friend to be 
sent back to the bunkroom at the end of a 
stated term.” . 

Hence we must make of our books 
our deepest and most lasting friend- 
ships, and this can only be done by buy- 
ing and not borrowing from a library. 
First and last then, it is quality and 
not quantity, completed by private own- 
ership. Let me end with what I think 
you will admit is a beautiful exposition 
of my belief: 

“There is a verse in one of the Psalms: 
‘Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, 
and mine acquaintance into the darkness. 
Lover, friend, acquaintance. Your individu- 
ality is the centre; round it and near it is the 
littie circle of love—those who are your near- 
est and dearest. Round that is a large concen- 
tric circle of friends, and then round that is a 
very large circle of acquaintances. All the 
people who you know are lovers, friends, and 
acquaintances. I say the same thing about 
books. Certain books you love, and they are 
the special books, the books you want to read 
every year, the books you would not be with- 
out, the books you would keep at all costs. 
Find the books that you love, and then find 
your friends among books,” 


—Introduction to the 1919 catalogue of 
The Mosher Books. 
oheeforte 


“Yes, I was fined $200 for putting 
coloring matter ‘in artificial butter.” 
‘AN'ell, didn’t you deserve it?” “Per- 
haps. But what made me mad was that 
the magistrate who imposed the fine had 
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Marts and Money 


Though the call money rate is rang- 
ing from 10 to 15 per cent, the quota- 
tions of leading New York stocks are 
maintained at or close to the previous 
high notches. Daily totals of tran- 
sactions are well above the one-mil- 
lion-share mark. Labor troubles are 
not regarded as a weighty factor in 
the general situation. The outcome 
of the elections in Massachusetts is 
construed as an indication that the 
majority of the people are not in sym- 
pathy with communistic agitation. 

Some of the foremost bankers talk 
guardedly concerning the farther fu- 
ture of financial markets. They see 
more or less serious difficulties ahead 
between this date and March 1], owing, 
mostly, to the complicated conditions 
in foreign exchange markets. For 
this reason, the pressure of liquida- 
tion has been somewhat more pro- 
nounced in the past few days. Much 
of it came from pools who thought 
it advisable to secure profits on shares 
which had been bought at the low 
figures of some months ago. The 
gains must have run from thirty to 
forty points in various instances. That 
the consequent declines didn’t go be- 
yond five or ten points must be con-, 
sidered a remarkable phenomenon of 
Stock Exchange finance. The pres- 
ent price of U. S. Steel common is 
practically the same as it was a week 
back, that is, 107%. 

As a natural result of increasing 
irregularity of price movements, the 
public shows a propensity to hold 
aloof from purchasing at prevailing 
values, the expectation being that the 
growing monetary strimgency should 
bring more material depreciation be- 
fore the year's close. Rates for for- 
eign exchange denote additional mod- 
erate declines. Sterling is rated at 
$4.1434, Paris at 8.98 and Genoa at 
8.16. The last two quotations imply 
new minimum records. 

The prices of copper shares still 
display sagging tendencies, though 
the quotation for the metal is virtually 
unchanged, that is to say, at or near 
22 to 2214 cents a pound. The Octo- 
ber report of the Anaconda puts the 
month's output at 15,000,000 pounds. 
This means the best record since Jan- 
uary last, when the total was 15,900,- 
000. The year's minimum was set in 
June; it was 10,530,000 pounds. The 

present quotation for Anaconda— 
66'4—shows a loss of about three 
points when compared with the year’s 
top mark. The stock's action reflects 
enlarged demand for speculative in- 
vestors who are appreciative of the 
fact that the company is bound to 
profit substantially by the high and 
apparently still rising value of silver. 


Moreover, there are optimistic re- 
ports respecting the copper mines 
owned in South America. October’s 


agereeate of copper sales was 130.- 
000.00) pounds, which compares with 
175,000,000 in July. The records for 
August and September were consid- 
erably below that for October. 
Advices with regard to the iron and 
steel situation remain encouraging. 
On account of steady accumulation 
of certain steel products, it is said 
that auotations for exporting pur- 
poses have been cancelJed, Some au- 
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thorities voice the belief that there 
may be a real shortage of important 
products in the next few months. 
Such deficiency would undoubtedly 
have been witnessed ere this save for 
the unsettling influences of extensive 
strikes. The Jron Age informs us 
that in consequence of the labor trou- 
bles, October's pig iron production 
decreased 624,00 tons during October. 
Touching equipment orders, we are 
informed that the total still is disap- 
pointingly small, but the opinion ex- 
ists that the promised early return of 
railroad systems to stockholders will 
lead to a marked expansion in the 
volumes of contracts. According to 
official figures, the number of com- 
mon stockholders of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was 73,456 at the end of 
September. This implies a falling off 
of 615 from the record presented at 
the close of the second quarter. De- 
spite the decline in the number of 
holders, liquidation of small holdings 
has not enlarged floating supplies in 
brokerage houses. This suggests that 
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buying for investment is steadily 
growing. 

The railroad outlook is envisaged 
with increasing confidence. This ex- 
plains the striking firmness of values 
in most all cases. It is clearly un- 
derstood that the course of liquida- 
tion has run its course and that some 
prominent bearish operators expect 
a general uplift before long. The 
drift of things at the national capital 
seems to foreshadow a better solu- 
tion of the difficulties than had been 
considered likely up to about a month 
ago. 

With reference to dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, Mr. Pierpont V. 
Davis, of the National City Company, 
has lately commented as follows, in 
part: “I analyzed the sales on the 
Stock Exchange recently. Out of 6,- 
6C0,000 shares sold, less than 500,000 
were railroad, and of these 200,000 
shares were of Southern Pacific, and 
in the Street that is now regarded as 
an oil stock. If this indicated a 
healthy state of affairs, I would not 
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investment banker 
does not like to see railroad stocks 
made a speculative football. But the 
figures indicate the judgment of thou- 
sands of shrewd men that railroad se- 
curities are not now attractive. They 
seem to possess no chance for specu- 
lative profit, and do not offer at the 
present time due investment stability. 
} hope as a result of pending legisla- 
tion that railroad securities may be 
definitely assigned to the investment 
classification. Railroads are the larg- 
est consumers of steel in the country, 
yet it is something of an anomaly that 
when only six railroad stocks sell over 
par, and 7 per cent dividend shares 
like Great Northern are at a discount 
of 15 per cent, Crucible Steel should 
sell at 250 and Baldwin Locomotive 


pfotest, for the 


at 150. The investor is not dissuaded 
from buying railroad securities be- 
cause railroad presidents tell hard- 


luck stories to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as some people 
think. He is influenced by facts 
which impress themselves rudely on 


























Wrote This Pleased Commerce Depositor: 


‘*The writer wants to take this occasion to compliment 
The National Bank of Commerce on its par excellence 
service, and as a whole on the fine treatment that our 
Company has been receiving from your institution. . . 
It pleases me very much to think that an institution, the 
size of yours, interest themselves so greatly in small 





concerns like ours.”’ 


Thank You, Mr. H. V. Lancaster! 


It Pleases Us to Please Our Depositors. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 





Resources more than $90,000,000.00 


In Saint Louis 
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SUNDAY NIGHT, NOV. 16, AND 
WEEK, POP MATINEE SATURDAY 


The Velvet Lady 


Music by Victor Herbert—Lyrics by Henry Blossom 
THIS WEEK **GOING UP”’ 


AMEREAN 


KLAW & ERLANGER’S 
RADIANT 

MUSICAL COMEDY 
SUCCESS 































St. Louis’ Leadin 


SHUBERT-JEFFERSO 


NEXT WEEK "Sinoay. NOV. 16, SEATS 


OLIVER MOROSCO PRESENTS THE PERENNIAL FAVORITE 


PLAY HOUS 
NOW | 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE 


Richard Walton Tully’s Fascinating Romance, 
A Brilliant Cast of Players, 
Including FLORENCE ROCKWELL and the Famous Hawaiian Singers 


Eves., 50c to $2—Sat. Mat., 50c to $1.50—Wed. Mat., 50c to $1 
Seats Also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive Street. 
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ANOTHER GREAT BIG PLEASING BILL 


THE CHINESE MILITARY BAND 


Leader Thos. J. Kennedy; Direct from Friseo’s Chinatown 
Billy Montgomery and Minnie Allen 
Lew Brice and Mason & Beckwith 


1% VAUDEVILLE 
2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 Vord& Wels: Langdons:Espe & Duton; Three Jahns 





Prices, 25¢, 35¢c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


Most Inter:: ting Kinograms; Topics; Concsrt Orchestra 























TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


NEW SOCIAL MAIDS 


Next Week—GIRLS DE LOOKS 
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Fpl hao BEAUTIFUL 


The New Columbia 11 a. m.--Cease -—less——-11 p. m. 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 
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| THE MINIATURE REVIEW 


GRAND srrtnene9-30¢ 
= 
Sixth & Marke! || | GREATEST OF ALL DOLL ACTOR 


Nine Acts * Sead Santovtiie POLLY-OZ AND CHICK—ARTHUR AND 
on ctures LEAH BELL - ADAMS & GUHL—BIGE- 





Show Never Stops—I! A. M. toll P.M. Daily || LOW & CLINTON—KERSLAKE’S PIGS— 





WORLD’S LATEST NEWS AND GYPSY MEREDITH—JOE AND PEARL 
FATTY ARBUCKLE COMEDY HATTUS—JUGGLING DE ARMO. 
































SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


—SLIDING BILLY WATSON 


Next Week—MIDNIGHT MAIDENS 





THIS 
WEEK 
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LINDELL 5678 DELMAR 700 


Enterprise Cleaning Company 
CLEANSERS AND DYERS 


Rug and Garment Cleaners 
4229-31-33w Easton Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


Established 1900 
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His dividends, for exam- 
cut or passed; his coupons 
returned from the bank unpaid; he 
cannot collect the principal of his 
bond or note at maturity. Experience 
of that sort makes a deep impression 
and hardly a popular one.” 

The hopefulness of sentiment on 
the Stock Exchange is reflected in the 
report that two memberships were 
sold at $110,000 each in the last few 
days, or at the highest price ever 
recorded. The financial tension in 
Great Britain and Europe in general 
is brought home to us by the an- 
nouncement that: the Bank of England 
has raised its discount rate from 5 to 
highest level 


his mind. 


ple, are 


6 per cent, or to the 


about three years. 


7 

Finance in St. Louis. 
Fourth Street Exchange 
doing a moderate volume 

There are no features 
of especial interest right now, and 
transactions are well distributed. The 
banking group is all but dormant, 
only Bank of Commerce being in ac- 
tive request at times. Two hundred 
and thirty shares of National Candy 
common were sold at $154.50 lately. 
Talk of still higher prices persists in 
brokerage offices. Two hundred and 
seventy shares of Indishoma Refining 
were placed at $7.621%4; ten Missouri 
Portland Cement at 86; $15,000 East 
St.. Louis & Suburban 5s at 50, and 
$1,000 United Railways 4s at 54. One 
of the particularly interesting inci- 
dents of the last few days was the 
bidding-up of Ely-Walker D. G. com- 
mon to $196.87 bid, $210.asked. Time 
loans continue to be made at 5% to 6 
per cent at local banks and trust com- 


panies. 


On _ the 
brokers are 
of business. 


Local Quotations: 









Bid Asked 
Boatmen’s Bank oa eA |} ew 
Nat. Bank of Commerce ae 13614... 
Northwestern Savings... <. | Sees 
State National Bank...  i_l-= 
Chippewa Bank.............. yy 5) 
First National Bank 22 223 
United Railways com................ oe 3 
WN ans |, renee 
( egee  Sg EESS AR oe $2 53 
BPRSERINER) “BOONE. COD cccchececscencesnces enn 70 
OE gl a aS 106% _ .... 
COPEMID TEER . COM. ciecncnaseesees orcas 55 55% 
eM re css comcgien 89 90 
BRGIBROMR TEL. --<crincce~-secesceeee 1154 117% 
OE SSS Ce EEE ae 12734 129 
St. L. Cotton Compress........... MO cosees 
Ely & Walker com.................... siaste 195 
International Shoe com........... 130 ae 
MRO cncigececsdanseied co sdanaenne 108% 109% 
PRD PIE THEE. << spccccnccsennese saree 99', 100 
Granite-Bimetallic  ...................- 55 5824 
Einstadt pfd.............. ee os Co 
Marland aoe Re She be ts ke 7hg 714 
BANE) TOU io... ccenssmindonseeies e.” Sereres 
Ind. Brew. 6s..............-. om 57% 
National Candy NE GB iS rae 
Century Plectric........0-...-cscoreesee 190 207 
Wagner Electric diss mae 179 
+ 
Auswers to Inquirtes. 
READER, St. T,ouis.— (1) Texas Co. deben- 


ture 6s nature in 1931. The conversion priv- 
ilege can no longer be taken advantage of. It 
ended about four years ago. Bonds are quoted 
at 104 and may be regarded as a good invest- 
ment. (2) The 3 per cent Kansas City 
Southern gold 3s are a commendable pur- 
chase for investment. The current price of 
574 is not too high. The high esteem in 
which the bonds are held is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the fact that they are valued about a 
point higher than Northern Pacific 3s. 

+ K. G., Sheffield, Ala. poncatineensal 
Candy is quoted on the New York Stock 
change. The ruling price of 14% is adie 
two points below the maximum attained some 
weeks ago. Stock is essentially speculative, 
but likely to develop into a well-paying propo- 
sion a year or two hence. Company controls 
the Buddyv-Buds property. which in turn will 
acquire the American Confectionery Syndi- 
cate in the near future. Continental Candy 
stock has no par value. There are 500,000 
shares outstanding. Formerly controlled by 
Corn Products Co. 

StocKHOLpER, Cincinnati, O.—(1) Lake 
Erie & Western preferred seems fairly priced 
at 2134. It’s a long-range speculation. Com- 
pany controlled by New York Central. You 
should stick to your certificate, for probabil- 
ities favor hopes of a considerably higher 








valuation next year. Not many years ago the 
stock was classed among desirable investment 
issues. (2) Hold your Montana Power com- 
mon. 

Financier, Neligh, Neb.—(1) | Tobacco 
Products preferred is a business man’s invest- 
ment. The 7 per cent dividend is safely 
earned, and the quoted price of 101 appears 
legitimate. Total surplus at end of 1918 was 
$3,393,188. A few months ago, stock sold at 
120. (2) You need not hesitate in purchas- 
ing American Tobacco 6 per cent preferred, 
now selling at 993% (3) You shouldn't be 
in a hurry about disposing of your Central 
Leather 5s, selling at 9774. They are desir- 
able securities. ‘They fall due in 1925, sold 
at 103% in 1916, the best on record. 

M. C. B., St. Louis.—(1) Lackawanna Steel 
is quoted at 9334. For the September quar- 
ter, company earned 98 cents a mare for the 
stock, as compared with deficit of $233,000 
for the previous three months. Accordingly, 
company earned $3.75 for nine months ended 
September 30. Stock should be bought in 
case of decline to 80. (2) Nova Scotia Steel, 
quoted at 79, shows decline of eleven points 
from year’s maximum. Recommend _ purchase 
in event of drop to about 68 Company's 
prospects are highly promising. 


a asd 


Coming Shows 


\ musical version of that rarcly humorous 
farce ‘.\ Full House” is coming to the Amer- 
ican theatre next week. The musical offer- 
ing, called ‘The Velvet Lady,” has _ played 
in New York for a season and in Chicago, 
It should prove a great favorite with St. Louis- 
aifs since the lyrics are by the late Henry Blos- 
som and the music by Victor Herbert. The 
combination of Blossom and Herbert founda- 
tioned on “A Full House’’ should prove a 


winner. 
J 
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Bird of Taradise,”” Tully's play of 
now in its ninth season, will return 
Shubert-Jefferson next Sunday for a 
week with Florence Rockwell in the title role. 
The quality of fascination whieh “The Bird of 
Paradise’ so definitely possesses is blended of 
many things. It lies partly in the wailing, 
whining Hawaiian music, partly in the singu- 
story. It 
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larity of charactcr of scene and of 
is redolent of drowsy tropics. 
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Manager Sullivan of the Orpheum says it 
is not too much to announce that he will have 
eight headline acts next week, for the headline 
Sylvester Schatfer, puts on an act equal 


acior, 
to eight, ranging from legerdemain to sharp 
shooting, from music to painting. Other num- 


bers are Sallie Fisher in a return of “The 


Choir Rehearsal;"* Nellie Nichols in a new 
series of character bits; Elsa Ruegger, 
cellist; Bert Fitzgibbons, “the original 
daffydill;" Kenny and Hollis in “Freshy’s Ini 
tiation;’” Welch, Nealy and Montrose, “sur- 
prise boys; and Miramo brothers in their fly- 
ing torpedoes. 
oe 
Tom Brown's Musical Highlanders will be 


the leading feature of the Grand Opera House 
bill next week. Victor Burns and Adelaide 
Willson will present “The Untrained Nurse.” 
“Under One Roof’ is an amusing sketch to be 
offered by Harry Thorne and company. Skelly 
and Heit will contribute song studies and 
character delineations. Delton, Mareena and 
Delton, equilibrists; Harrington and Mills, the 
“Darktown Steppers; Joe Nathan, monologist 
and cartoonist; Pat and Peggy Houlton in “A 
Summer Flirtation;"" Evans and Dean with e« 
novelty; Fletcher's Screen Monologue and 
other pictures complete the show. 
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The big number on the Columbia bill | for 
the last half of the current week is a trained 
animal circus; leading the band is little Hip, 
the elephant, and his chimpanzee companion, 
Napoleon. Other numbers will be a_ dance 
divertisement by Boila and company; Keating 
and Walton in “The Younger Generation;” 
Billy Kinkaid, versatile Scotch entertainer; 
and T,oos brothers, vocalists. The feature 
picture is Eugene O’Brien in ‘Sealed Hearts.” 
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The Young Nations of Europe 


Following the successful course of lectures 
by Charles Zs sublin on “The Gospel of Amer 
ican Democracy” a second course of six lec: 
tures on “The Young Nations of Europe” will 
be given by Professor Earl Barnes under the 
auspices of the Ethical Society. The purpose 
of the lectures is to aid in the understanding 
of the New Europe, and in the mutual inter- 
pretation of the peoples of those nations in 
this country to one another and to their fel- 
low citizens here. The lectures will cover the 
Czecho-Slovak republic, Poland, the Baltic and 
Balkan states, Hungary, Austria and Asia 
Minor, with special reference to the new Jewish 
state in Palestine. It is expected that at each 
lecture there will be local representatives of the 
various nationalities. At the opening lecture 
next Friday a choral group of the Czecho- 
Slovaks will sing some of their national hymns. 
Proigssor Barnes was formerly professor of 
European history in the University of Indiana 
and later professor o’ education at Stanford 
University. He is n-’W devoting his time to 
writing and lecturing. ; The present course will 
be given on the Frilay evenings from Ne- 
vember 14 tu December 19 at Sheldon Mein» 


rial. 








